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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideratior photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwis’, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those conti tbutions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be return-d, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
‘:ditor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction 

Vols. Vi and V7. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume, 
or 21s, in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1, [1., 111., and IV. are out of print. 
All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

*,* On account of th: regulations of the lostal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. V/. of COUNTRY LIFE 7s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addressed wrapp:r 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
tach additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Managér, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Gard:n, W.C. 





| CRICKET REFORMS . | 
| AND EXPERIMENTS. 


HE match between Notts and the M.C.C., which opened the 
season at Lord’s, will chiefly be memorable as the occasion 
on which the experiment was first tried of surrounding 

the playing area with 3ft. netting, thereby compelling the batsmen 
to run out the majority of their runs, and the fieldsmen to chase 
the ball and return it with their own hands, instead of leaving 
this task to a willing spectator or loudly-cheered policeman. 
The experiment was amusing to spectators, especially to those of 
them who, having passed their cricket prime, saw no prospect of 
having to take unwonted exercise in their own persons. The 
actual cricketers of to-day were not enthusiastic about the new 
scheme, the main object of which was to shorten the innings by 
wearing down the batsmen from sheer fatigue. Unfortunately, 
the fielder seemed to suffer the more severely, while the batsmen 
contentedly sat on their bats to get back their breath, so that 
even more time was wasted than before. The arrangement as 
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to runs was that a hit that cleared the net counted three, while a 
hit that went into the net was run out, the striker claiming all 
the runs made, plus a bonus of two. The effect of this system 
was to give a meretricious and unfair value to moderate hits, and 
to discount the value of finer and harder strokes ; if, however, 
the bonus were reduced to one run, and a stroke that “‘ carried” 
the net received five, or even six, runs, justice would be fairly 
well satisfied, and something would be done to encourage hitting, 
and, consequently, to induce batsmen to take a few more risks. 
After at first approving of the scheme, we were finally driven by 
proper reflection to protest against an innovation which will 
certainly have the effect of eliminating from the game some of 
those players who have passed their eighth Justrum, and to 
whom excessive exercise is a pain rather than a pleasure. 
But even if it be assumed that it is good for the old 
order of cricketers to yield place to the new it is not 
good, and an anomaly that certain first-class games should 
be played under conditions which cannot and will not exist 
in others. The counties will, we feel sure, never sanction 
the boundary net, arguing that there is no real reason for a 
change which has emanated from a few purists who have retired 
from active cricket, but retain pleasant memories of the matches 
of long ago, played on a smooth “table” in a desert of rough 
common-land, when fives and sixes and sevens were not unusual 
events. For all purposes of comparison cricket must be 
homogeneous, and all artificialities must be equitable. Who 
can call it either equity or justice that a fine hit over a net 
should count three runs, and a worse one, into it, secure four, 
or five, or even more? With the best of intentions the M.C.C. 
has made a mistake, the rectification of which may possibly be 
history before these lines are in type. As a legislative body the 
club has been more successful. The fast bowlers, it is true, 
are theoretically opposed to the addition of the extra ball to the 
over, on the plea of over-fatigue; they will, however, be com- 
pensated by a longer period of repose in the slips or elsewhere. 
The saving of time works out thus: Two overs—we have often 
timed it—occupy five minutes. Thus in one hour 120 balls are 
bowled with twelve changes of places, occupying about oue minute 
each. With the longer overs there will probably be only nine 
changes, the saving of time in a day of six hours and a-half being 
about twenty minutes. This odd hour may enable several three- 
day matches to be played out which would otherwise have been 
drawn. 

The permission of ‘ declaration” at lunch-time on the second 
day is generally approved, though some would go further and 
allow such declaration at any time; but many thoughtful men 
hold that it would hardly be fair to allow a tired side to be sent 
in, under certain conditions of light and pitch, for that final half 
hour which is so much dreaded by batsmen who have just come 
in from a long day’s fielding. 

With the emendations of the ‘ follow-on” rule we have no 
sympathy; they are mere patchwork, and savour of a dis- 
inclination to do an unpleasant duty—erase a whole law from the 
statute book. Yet that erasure must surely come as long as 
the follow-on can be made under certain conditions, as it certainly 
can be made, to bear hardly on one side or the other. With 
extended powers of declaration the ‘follow’ might have gone 
by the board, and there would have been an end of it, but the new 
regulation is a violation of a principle laid down by Sophocles 
himself, that ‘‘ the wise physician does not drone charms over a 
sore that craves the knife.” Time.may show that the M.C.C. 
is right, and that we are wrong; if so we will eat the leek 
as gracefully as may be. But we do not anticipate so undesirable 
a meal. 

The law of leg-before, like the poor, is always with us, for 
fresh legislation is threatened. Whether such legislation is 
necessary is, however, a moot point, batsmen arguing that on 
a bad pitch bowlers have them at their mercy, and that fine days 
and hard grounds are not a Medo-Persic law of our climate. The 
object of the legislation, however, is not the cramping of the 
legitimate player, but the discomfiture of those who deliberately 
put their legs to purposes which the bat is intended to fulfil. The 
new law, as lucidly explained by the late president of the 
M.C.C., the Right Hon. Sir A. L. Smith, one of Her Majesty’s 
judges, provides that the ground between the wickets—+.e., from 
off-stump to the opposite leg-stump of both wickets—is the bowler’s 
territory, and that the batsman’s leg, when it appears there, is a 
trespasser, liable as such to the pains and penalties of leg-before- 
wicket, wherever the ball, then en voute for the wicket, may have 
pitched. Unfortunately, this law of ownership is hopelessly 
arbitrary, as the batsman’s leg is in duty bound by all the laws of 
scientific batting to enter this very strip of ground, in the laudable 
attempt to enable the batsman to “get his left-shoulder towards the 
ball and keep his bat straight outside the off-stump.”’ Given that 
the batsman performs this manceuvre and makes a legitimate 
attempt to play the ball, it would be positive injustice to mulct him 
in so severe a penalty, for on a ‘‘ bowler’s wicket”’ he will either be 
out l.b.w. or driven by legislation to the ‘slash stroke,’” beautiful, 
but risky even on the best grounds, fatal when the bowler car 
work his will with the ball. In our opinion legislation is not 
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needed ; under extreme conditions either the batsman has things 
all his own way, and scores of 400, 500, and 600 are not 
uncommon, or the bowler is omnipotent, and from go to 120 isa 
good total. In the first case the batsman is active, in the second 
passive, but as in the Greek grammar so in cricket, there is a 
middle voice, when scores range from 150 to 250 and matches 
are played out. Let wickets be watered—if only it were 
possible !—to the middle voice stage always, and cricket will be 
even a greater joy than it now is. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 
~EW great ladies are better known in the County Antrim, in 
iz the Irish capital during the season, and in London, than 
Lady Magheramorne, who was formerly Lady Evelyn 
Harriet Ashley, daughter of the eighth Earl of Shaftesbury. Her 
husband, who is one of the few barons who are also baronets, 


was formerly a captain in the 1st Life Guards, and their seat is 
Magheramorne, in the County Antrim. 














those members of the crew and marines of the Powerful 

who took part in the defence of Ladysmith and in the 
action at Graspan. Never has the Navy received a more cordial 
welcome at the hands of the populace—including in the expres- 
sion ‘‘ populace”’ all classes of society from the highest to the 
lowest. Never will that series of great scenes be forgotten by 
those who had the privilege of watching it as a whole or in part. 
It was one of those splendid occasions that everybody who 
watched from any point was convinced that his point of view was 
the best, and that éverybody else had made a great mistake in 
not being where he himself had been. At the Horse Guards the 
scene was magnificent and even noble. Later, in Northum- 
berland Avenue and on the Embankment and up Queen 
Victoria Street, and at the Mansion House, and opposite the 
Royal Exchange, the enthusiasm was prodigious. The excite- 
ment over the men who saved Ladysmith was at least as great 
as the wild frenzy of delight which accompanied the relief of 
Ladysmith itself. 


aq HE event of the week has been the reception in London of 


There are those who are inclined to think that the celebra- 
tion was in the nature of a mistake, that it indicated that change 
in our national temperament to which allusion was’ made in a 
leading article in these columns not long ago. They go on to 
say: ‘Are we going to have all this fuss and demonstration over 
every body of troops which returns from the war?” We do not 
associate ourselves with this view. Firstly, the expression of 
loyal enthusiasm not only hurts no man, but turns the thoughts 
of men to things higher than those of everyday life ; secondly, 
the services of the Naval Brigade have been altogether excep- 
tional. Sir George White defended Ladysmith with great skill ; 
Lord Dundonald showed dash, and Sir Redvers Buller proved 
his dogged perseverance in the relief of the beleaguered town. 
But there is no manner of doubt that but for the timely arrival 
of the Naval Brigade and the manner in which the handy men 
and the handy officers adapted themselves and their guns to the 
needs of the occasion, Ladysmith could not possibly have held 
out until the relieving troops were there. No better outward 
and visible manifestation of the universal belief upon this point 
could have been given than by the shaking-of hands between the 
Prince of Wales and the naval gunner on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. And this was done in the face of as large and as 


illustrious and as representative a body of British citizens as was 
’ ever collected. 








One mistake, however, was made. Some only of the crew 
of the Powerful—about 300 in number*—performed this great 
Service in South Africa. The remainder stayed perforce on 
board the vessel, eating out their hearts; for there is no kind of 
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doubt that the British sailor loves fighting for its own sake. 
The whole crew ought to have been invited to take part in the 
ceremonial; it would then have been felt that the crew of the 
Powerful, not merely a selection of them, had served their country 
splendidly, and esprit de corps would have been strengthened. 
As it is, we rezret to learn that there is a good deal of jealousy 
between the men who were not allowed to fight, but are now left 
out in the cold, and the men who, from the naval point of view, 
had all the fun, which means all the hardship, and are now being 
féted to such an extent that naval officers complain that they are 
putting on beef. A consoling entertainment was given at Ports- 
mouth the other day to the men who had not been blooded. At 
the same time those who had fought were being feasted in the 
vicinity, and as the two bodies went home more or less simul- 
taneously there was a good deal of ili-feeling, and a tendency to 
rough-and-tumble fighting. In all other respects, it is comforting 
to know that the conduct of the men has been excellent. They 
have been feasted to their hearts’ content.. They can have liquor 
to their hearts’ desire, but there has been practically no breaking 
of leave in spite of great temptations. 





It was, we believe, very difficult to decide upon precisely 
the right ceremonial for the review on Monday, because it is 
believed to have been without precedent in the annals of the 
Navy. The Lords of the Admiralty have often reviewed blue- 
jackets and marines on Southsea Common, but never, it seems, 
has such a review been held on the Horse Guards Parade in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales. The very position which the 
Prince of Wales occupied was uncertain, and it was only in 
answer to the special request of the Lords of the Admiralty that 
it was officially possible for him to assume a leading position. 
Even then, it was to be observed, the First Lord made the first 
speech. It was a noble and sympathetic speech, delivered in so 
ringing a voice that it could have been heard in a gale of wind, 
and that a retired naval officer who was present declared that it 
must have been audible in Buckingham Palace. 





Concerning the war itself it is not necessary to say much. 
Up to the moment of writing Lord Roberts’s advance appears 
to be rapid and well calculated, and to proceed with the certainty 
of clockwork. There may be a long period of fighting still in 
front of us, and we are rather inclined not to rely upon the 
judgment of those who assert that a ‘‘rot’’ has set in among the 
Boers. Still it is not to be denied that, having fixed upon some 
admirable positions, they have evacuated them almost without 
resistance. We confess also that we are cheered by the views 
of that veteran war correspondent, Mr. Charles Williams, upon 
this subject. He is a man who won his spurs long ago, who 
has seen more fighting in all probability than any civilian at 
present in England. Years ago he was wont to sign trenchant 
articles with pseudonym ‘‘ Seven Campaigns.” He might now 
make the “seven” into “nine” easily; and it is decidedly 
comforting to observe that his views are now far more sanguine 
than they have been at any previous period during the campaign. 

At the end of the present war we shall probably be surprised 
by the numbers of men of all ranks who will express a readiness 
to remain and settle in the late South African Republics. All 
letters home speak enthusiastically of the climate, the possibilities 
of the country, and so forth. There can be no question that 
these volunteer settlers will form an invaluable nucleus of the 
large police force that is certain to be needed for some years to 
come. This being so, it behoves the Government to bethink 
itself under ,what- conditions these settlers are to acquire land in 
the South African Republics’ territories, the amount of police 
work that shall be expected of them, and the rest of the problems 
that inevitably will arise. If further help could be given them, 
by way of loan for the purchase of stock and farm implements, 
and possibly by the establishment of a State-aided agricultural 
college, all this would be of service. Of course:all these are 
self-evident considerations of the future, but the Government, in 
its press of business, has given us reason to fear that self-evident 
propositions belonging to the future may be evident.to everyone 
except itself. . 





Quite a short time ago we printed a leading article entitled 
‘“‘ The Doom of the Sword,” and there is no kind of doubt that it 
was right in point of argument. In warfare the sword is doomed, 
partly because it is of no sort of use in warfare, partly because it 
enables an unscrupulous enemy to pick off the officers. At the 
same time, and not for the first time, we repeat that fencing is the 
most healthy of exercises, and for this reason we are delighted to see 
a revival of interest in it. The Poule al’épée at the Inns of Court 
School of Arms last week was a complete success. M. Willy 
Salgbacher, the famous Parisian amateur, with an obviously 
German name, was, of course, easily the winner. He is 
probably the finest amateur fencer in the world. But for the 
rest there was a tie for second, third, and fourth places, between 
Mr. Hugh Pollock and Mr. Newton Robinson and two foreigners, 
and in working off the ties Mr. Robinson beat his adversary. 
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Moreover, there are other swordsmen in England whom we 
should like to have seen competing, notably Mr. Walter Pollock, 
now a little past his prime, and Mr. Andrew McKean. 

Fencing is the finest exercise in the world for women not 
less than for men; perhaps, indeed, even more for women who, 
in spite of the great advances made by female athleticism of late, 
have not quite so many opportunities as men have to exercise 
their muscles. It is, therefore, pleasant to learn—be it frankly 
admitted from a very humble contemporary—that quite a large 
number of great ladies are good fencers. At the head of the list 
are Princess Charles of Denmark, the Duchess of Fife, and 
Princess Victoria of Wales. Their example is followed by Lady 
Helen Stewart, Baroness von Eckhardstein, Duchess d’Orleans, 
and the ladies of the Brassey family, Lady Colin Campbell, 
Lady Innes-Kerr, Lady Harris, Miss Jameson (niece of “ Dr. 
Jim”), and the Misses and Mrs. Wilson also fence. A better 
antidote to the strain of fashionable life it is impossible to conceive. 

Without a doubt all owners and trainers of race-horses have 
taken the greatest interest in the case of Darling v. Rutherford, 
for the issues involved were of the first order of importance. As 
a matter of fact, the case was settled, so that we have not the 
advantage of an absolute decision by the Lord Chief Justice, 
who is not entirely ignorant of the ways of the Turf upon a vital 
question. But—and this is not quite usual—the terms of the 
settlement have been made public, and they are so clearly 
calculated to commend themselves to all sorts and conditions of 
men, that they may be taken to be as binding upon all honourable 
trainers as a decision of the Court itself. We take the oppor- 
tunity of placing them on record in a permanent form, and we 
take the liberty of saying that no sane man will question them 
fora moment. It has been agreed that the correct principle is 
embodied in the following statement : 

(1) No public trainer has the right to try a horse in his stable without the 
express or implied permission of the owner. 

(2) No public trainer has the right to try horses in different ownerships in 
his stable against each other without first obtaining the permission of the 
different owners whose horses are to be tried. 

(3) To communicate the result and the details of the trial, including the 
weight carried by each horse taking part in it, to the owner or owners whose 
horses are engaged on his or their demand. 

Among the new industries invented under the stress of 
agricultural depression, the preparation of fodder for town horses 
and cattle has, at least in the Cambridgeshire Fen district, proved 
one of the most lucrative. Those engaged in it will do well to 
pay some attention to the very up-to-date mill erected at Romford 
by the Messrs. Turner of Ipswich, for the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. They have about 1,700 horses, but the plant 
is sufficient to turn out food for over twice as many. The 
mixture used is made up of oats, beans, maize, and hay, and the 
advantages of the method lie in the saving of hand labour and 
the great cleanliness produced. A horse-owner might have been 
amazed to discover the quantity of screw nails, long nails, and 
bits of iron extracted from food purchased in the ordinary way 
on the market. It has been reckoned by those who have made 
the experiment before that it yields about two years’ additional 
work in the average life of, for instance, tram horses. We hope 
that some of the East Anglians will discover sufficient energy to 
take it as a model for a factory of their own. 











The British Agricultural Organisation Society held its first 
annual meeting last week under the presidency of Lord Wenlock. 
It was started twelve months ago for the purpose of endeavouring 
to establish in England the co-operative system that has worked 
so well in Ireland. Like many of our landlords, Lord Wenlock 
has had personal experience of the difficulty of getting English 
tenants to work together, he having run a dairy of his own for 
some years. He encountered some obstacles that are not very 
common. His farmers sent in their milk fairly well, and so good 
was the sale that during one period of drought he had to obtain 
cream from Denmark. Yet somehow the affair was not 
remunerative. And that is what the society has got to grapple 
with. They have got a number of dairies set agoing, but if any 
permanent good is to be accomplished these must be made to 
pay. That is the final test in the eyes of the British farmer. 





Very curious and capricious have been the arrivals of the 
summer migrant birds this year. The weather has been cold, 
as we all know, and most spring signs are backward, including 
the migration to our islands of many of our summer birds. On 
the other hand, some have come unusually early. Dr. Japp’s 
new book on the cuckoo gives April 23rd as the average date of 
that bird’s arrival, and though this is probably putting it’a little 
late, the bird’s note was heard days before this in Sussex. Mr. 
Butterfield reports to the Fie/d seeing a swift at St. Leonards on 
April 12th, an extraordinarily early date, but the bird is hardly 
to be mistaken. There are several reports of the hoopoe, a bird 
that is probably on the increase as a migrant to England. But 
its normal date of arrival has not yet been established, and a 
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few no doubt remain through the winter, though possibly only 
such as have suffered some injury making the over-sea flight 
difficult for them. After all, John the Baptist lived on locusts 
and wild honey. 





One is glad to be able to tnink that the eagerness with which 
the swarm of locusts is said to have been captured and eaten at 
Mafeking does not necessarily imply dire distress on part of that 
plucky little beleaguered force. It sounds bad, on first hearing, 
but we know by the accounts of many travellers (not ‘“ travellers 
tales” in their proverbial sense, we may hope) that the locust is 
quite edible, and many natives look on it asa delicacy. Doubt- 
less the straits of the garrison are severe enough, but we may 
hope that they are not yet by any means in the condition of 
Ladysmith when its arduous relief was at length accomplished ; 
and even Ladysmith, though suffering so cruelly from sickness, 
did not feel the grip of more than semi-starvation that so many 
experienced in the siege of Paris. It would be very wrong to 
depreciate the cheerful courage with which our countrymen are 
facing their fate, but at the same time it is not necessary to 
harrow our feelings without cause, and beyond all measure, by 
expatiating on the hardship of being forced to “ eat insects,” as 
some scribes incline to do. After all, John the’ Baptist lived on 
locusts and wild honey. 

A personality is lost to us by the recent death of the late 
General Fox-Pitt-Rivers, son of the late Mr. W. A. Lane-Fox. 
He was a distinguished officer, who began his service in the 
Grenadier Guards, and was through all the battles of the 
Russian War. Since his retirement from the regular army he 
has taken the kecnest interest in the volunteer defences of the 
country. Besides all this he was a man of cultivated artistic 
tastes, with a strong bent to all antiquarian research. At one time 
he was vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries, and was a 
fellow of the Royal Society. It is given to few to combine so 
many and so various gifts. One of his daughters is the wife of 
the remarkable man who is now Lord Avebury, but far better 
known to the public under the name of Sir John Lubbock. 
Another is Lady Grove of Ferne. Moreover, General Fox-Pitt- 
Rivers opened the beauty of nature to the public with a 
completeness and a generosity which we hope to explain and to 
illustrate in full before long. | 

We are indebted to an Indian correspondent for the following 
delicious advertisement by an Indian Rajah, which we have the 
honour to repeat gratuitously : 

‘*T beg to inform the general public through your paper, of the death, 

which took place on the 6th of January, 1900, of my faithful fox-terrier dog, 
Tommy, whom I had purchased from Mr. Gardiner of the Police Department in 
1893. Very few such dogs are to be had now. It was my true companion 
everywhere, and to speak the truth it had done marvellous services to me on 
several occasions. In shikar it was a great hep to me in pointing out places 
where good shooting could be enjoyea. Once on a time I had lost my gold 
watch and chain in a jungle, but the dog finding a clue somehow or other, at 
once got hold of the precious article and laid it before me when I reached home. 
I have myself a very severe shock at.the death of my pretty Tommy, and I hope 
that everyone who will notice these faithful services of the little dog will surely 
feel for it. Could any of the readers of this tell me from where I can have such 
a breed now? I should like to have a terrier like the one I had, for any price.— 
Raja KIsHEN KuMaAr, Sahaspur-Bilari, O & R. Railway.” 
It is to be feared that although it would be easy to supply the 
Rajah with a dog of the breed of ‘* Tommy,” which, indeed, is 
one of the commonest and most delightful, it could not be 
guaranteed that Tommy’s successor could be relied upon to 
retrieve gold watches and chains. The sympathy, however, for 
which the Rajah asks, will be forthcoming on all sides. 

The same correspondent sends us an advertisement which 
is full of humorous sugges‘‘on of the cheap rate at which some 
persons in India and elsewhere expect to obtain valuable and 
miscellaneous services : 

‘* An European or an Eurasian as a general assistant in a household wanted, 

capable of writing legibly and correctly, of keeping accounts and lists of house- 
hold property, of taking care of horses, cattles, dogs and poultry, &c., and of 
doing other miscellaneous work, one willing to put his hand to anything, and 
plucky with horses and fond of pigeons, dogs, &c. preferred. Salary Rs. 25, 
with prospects of promotion if satisfaction given.— Address D 37, Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad.” 
The twenty-five rupees are, we take it, a monthly salary, which, 
at the present rate of exchange would not amount to much, and 
for that ‘‘ D 37” appears to expect something in the nature of an 
Admiral Crichton. 

The hops are looking well, but backward, all through that 
beautiful Kent hop country that at this season is diversified by 
the splendid—more than normally splendid—show of blossom on 
the cherry orchards and the rest of the fruit trees. By those 
who are knowing in the hop business the prospects are deemed 
very good, but it is a very early day yet for speaking with con- 
fidence about a crop Sometimes so remunerative, but so highly 
speculative. What we have to fear in all agricultural ventures 
now are the frosts of May» The frosts of April were many, am 
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and keen, but they do not do much damage except in a very 
forward year, such as thisemphatically is not. (A peculiar feature 
of this year of a deferred spring is that we see so many of the 
trees coming out in leaf together. The oak is taking on a tinge 
of green even before the beech leaves are fully expanded. It is 
not often so. 





At a meeting the other day where a few country gentlemen 
were gathered together— garden party, féte, or whatever it was, 
the occasion does not matter—they tried with great success the 
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revival of the old English equestrian sports of tilting at the ring, 
quintain, unhorsing the dummy rider, and so on. This is 
especially interesting at the moment when events are faithfully 
proving the value of a capable amateur cavalry. The merit of 
these sports is that they amuse and attract competitors by 
bringing in the principle of rivalry that is at the root of the 
attraction of all games. It is not the dummy horseman that the 
rider is really fighting, but the real human horseman who will 
attack the dummy after him. To excel our fellow being—that is 
the instinct that moves so many human actions. 





VISIT to 
Ranelagh 
on Satur- 


day would have 
satisfied any 
doubters that 
remained as to 
the probable suc- 
cess of the polo 
season. In the 
first place, there 
were plenty of 
players, and, 
although — there 
was no band, a 
sufficient assem- 
bly of spectators ; 
and last, though 
not least, the 
polo was very 
good and the 
ponies of the 
best. A tribute 
certainly ought W. A. Rouch. GOOD 
to be paid to the 

condition of the polo ground, which appears to me to be very 
near perfection, and to be likely to wear well. ‘The best in 
England’”’ was the remark made to the writer by one 
of the foremost polo players of the day, nor do I think 
he was far wrong. Another point I noticed was the openings 
which the absence of so many well-known players has made 
for new-comers. The men who were playing on Saturday 
were comparatively new to London play. It was, therefore, 
satisfactory to note what sound polo was played, while the 
chance of playing with men like Messrs. A, Rawlinson and 
Buckmaster will give the dash and brilliancy which can, perhaps, 
only be seen in first-class polo at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, or 
Rugby. There was, however, one new player to our Ranelagh 





W. A. Rouch, 





A RUN DOWN THE BOARDS, 


RANELAGH. 


ground, who 
certainly does 
not lack _ bril- 
liancy. ‘Mr. 
Foxhall Keene 
has the reputa- 
tion of being the 
best player in 
America. He 
would be a fine 
hitter anywhere, 
his near side 
strokes being 
quite remarkable 
for their clean- 
ness, force, and 
certainty. The 
effects of Ameri- 
can training are 
notable in a 
certain indepen- 
dence of play, 
but this will pass 


TURNING. Copyright = off as he falls 


into the combi- 

nation which now prevails in England, and without which no 
great matches can be won by any team, however brilliant. Mr. 
Keene, with his dash and brilliant hits, perhaps more resembles 
the style of Mr. A. Rawlinson than of any other English player. 
There were two matches on the card for Saturday—the 
Pytchley Hunt v. Ranelagh, and the Warwickshire Hunt »v. 
Ranelagh. However, of these two the second fell through, as 
Warwickshire were unwilling to play without Mr. F. Freake, 
who was obliged to be absent, so a more or less scratch team— 
United Hunts—was substituted, and on this game I shall not 
dwell. Pytchley v. Ranelagh was, however, a very good game 
indeed. ‘The Pytchley Hunt team were Mr. Mclvor, Count de 
Madre, Mr. Buckmaster, and Mr. E. B. Sheppard. Ranelagh: 


Cepyright 
























Mr. Cecil Nickalls, Mr. Walter Jones, 
Mr. Foxhall Keene, and Lord Shrews- 
bury. ‘The last-named player, who 
rode throughout ponies of his well- 
known stamp of long-tailed flyers, is 
usually connected in our minds with 
forward play, but he showed well as 
back, though he was more effective in 
hitting the ball to his forwards than in 
backhanders; nevertheless, the whole 
play of his side showed confidence in 
the back, for they were very much 
steadier than their adversaries, and 
certainly played more with the ball 
than against it, and attacked oftener 
than they defended. Both — sides 
galloped hard most of the time, and the 
splendid condition of the ground leant 
itself to pace and good hitting. The 
Count de Madre, who is undoubtedly 
the best French player of the day, and 
also mounts himself beautifully—is he 
not the owner of the peerless Mademoi- 
selle ?—has come on since last season, 
and put in some capital work for the 
Pytchley Hunt, of which he is a keen 
follower. It would be impossible in 
the space to follow all the phases of a 
good match, but there was pace and 


movement all through, and some fine 
Shrewsbusy hit a goal of a galloping bay from a long distance 
and at a difficult angle ; when Mr. Buckmaster stopped a ball 
with a turn of the wrist, and sent it twisting and creeping along 


the turf to his 
own side and 
past the adver- 
sary; when the 
same player sat 
down to ride, and 
sweeping along 
ona brown pony, 
catried the ball 
down to, but not, 
unluckily, 
through the , FE 
flags; when Mr. E 
Sheppard, on 
that good grey 
Bridegroom, 
raced Mr, 
Nickalls for the 
ball, and hit his 
backhander, 
though one of 
the best of our 
younger No. 1 
players of the 
day was riding 
him off. | Very 
pretty, too, was 
the way Mr. 
Keene _volleyed 
the ball in the 
air as it met him, 
and sent it back. 





W. A, Rouch. 


It may, however, be noted for young players that though in the 
circumstances this was a fine stroke, yet it is not one to attempt 
The pavilion will applaud if you succeed, 


in ordinary cases. 
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AFTER A GOAL BY RANELAGH. 


Lord Shrewsbury, Mr. A. 
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FOXHALL KEENE. 
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but if—and this is much more likely—-you miss, your own 
captain will curse, and justly. 
it is too early in the season to see ponies and players at their 
best, for the former are big and the latter out of practice. 


It was a good match, though 


Two celebrities, 
Little Fairy and 
Policy, were 
notably in 
‘jolly’ condition, 
and sweated a 
good deal. The 
scores, however, 
kept even, but 
Ranelagh took 
the lead, always 
pressed on their 
opponents, and 
playing the 
steadier game of 
the two, won by 
6 goals to 4, a 
score which fairly 
represents . the 
comparative 
merits of the 
sides. 

But I must 
turn back to 
Wednesday for 
the best game of 
the week, 
Married uv. 
Single, at Rane- 
lagh. The 
former were 
represented — by 
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Rawlinson, Mr. E. B. Sheppard, 
and Mr. Walter Buckmaster; the latter by Mr. Brassey, Mr. 
George Miller, Mr. Walter Jones, and Mr. Laurence McCreery. 


Mr. Pat Nickalls, the umpire, 
threw the ball in, and there 
was a moment’s hesitation, 
and the ball hung as _ the 
eight sticks felt for it among 
the ponies legs. Then Mr. 
George Miller on the chestnut 
Billy shot out, but it is not 
easy to get a ball past Mr. 
Buckmaster. In whatever 
direction it may come there 
he is cantering along not the 
least in a hurry till the lithe 
wrist swings the stick, crack, 
and. the ‘ball flies back. Mr. 
McCreery played steadily, and 
the game swayed backwards 
and forwards for some moments 
till a man on a grey pony, Mr. 
Walter Jones on Pearl, shot 
out and hit towards the goal 
posts. It is a golden rule at 
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polo to try a long shot for goal. In modern polo there 
are many chances, and you may not be able to hold possession, 
so Mr. Jones brought his stick down’ clean and sharp and 
the ball flew up, dropped, and rolled through the posts. The 
next phase of the game showed that those of us who expected 
the married men to win were right. Mr. Rawlinson’s runs are 
the delight of the spectator, and when he has a flyer under Kim 
like the bay Sample, it is a grand sight to see him come out as 
he did on Wednesday and race down the ground. Mr. McCreery 
sees the danger to his goal, but was not Lord Shrewsbury No. 1 
of the famous Freebooter team when Captain Denis Daly was 
their chief? And he fastens on the American player, who cannot 
shake him off. The American ponies are handy, but not fast 
enough to escape from the chestnut Venus, so Mr. Rawlinson 
made his goal unhindered, and the score was even. 

In the next period the married men had fallen into their 
places, and an admirable instance of good polo combination was 
shown. Mr. Buckmaster playing back held possession of the 
ball, and came up into the game, hitting near and off side strokes, 
and his own side at once dropped into the places necessary. The 
ball was stopped or went out, I forget which, and quickly the whites 
were back into their original positions. Then Lord Shrewsbury 
had his chance as No. 1 to hit or leave it. It was a case for 
hitting, and he placed the bail and left it for another of his side 
to score. Now very much more might be written, for good men 
were riding first class ponies, and the game was full of incident. 
Mr. Buckmaster’s calmness, Mr. Rawlinson’s resolute brilliancy, 
Mr. G. A. Miller’s eye for an opening, Mr. Sheppard's steady 
playing of the game, all might take up time and space, and lend 
fire to the pen of a willing writer. Yet to that first period I 
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in getting into their stride than their neighbours, and the 
handicap tournament did not fill well. It isagreat pity that polo 
players do not support these handicap tournaments better— every 
playing member of a club ought to put his name down for this 
event, whether he is good, bad, or indifferent. 

The clubs would be wise to make these handicaps com- 
pulsory, abolishing, of course, the fee. Some small memento 
should be presented to each of the winning team by the club. So 
much of the future enjoyment of members depends on the polo 
manager having a good idea as to the form of the players at the 
beginning of the season. How is it possible to arrange good 
games unless you have some idea of the respective values to a 
side of the younger men, or the new members and their ponies ? 
A handicap tournament is invaluable for this purpose, and I 
would strongly advocate this idea to polo committees, to begin 
each season with a compulsory handicap tournament with free 
entry. Or if the word compulsory be objected to, make the 
handicap simply free. 

To pass from the two great clubs, I find that Eden Park and 
Chislehurst are in a state of suspended animation owing to the 
loss of members due to the war. On the other hand, there is a 
new club in Westmeath and the four counties. 

The London Polo Club is playing regularly, and Wimbledon 
Park Club claims many spectators to the matches which Mr. 
T. B. Drybrough, their captain, arranges for them. From 
distant Brisbane comes the news that they are beginning their 
winter polo season with every hope of success. 

I heard at Ranelagh on Saturday that the pony judges at the 
Royal Show at York next month are to be Mr. Walter Buck- 
master and Mr. T. F. Dale. 





W. A. Rouch. 
could add nothing material, the two sides all but equal, with 
‘he slight balance in favour of the whites, so the married men 
won their game by seven goals to four. 

So far, I have nothing to tell of Hurlingham, though I 
expect a good season there also. They are always a little later 
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HERE has happened rather a sad thing lately. One of 
our cottages has two fine box trees before its door. We 
pride ourselves rather here on our topiary, and these 

trees have been cut out in the middle so as to leave space for 
a dog kennel, formed of a petroleum tub, in either. There is 
but one dog, the sheepdog, but he has these two houses at 
his disposal. The account that the good lady of the house 
will give you of these boxes, if you question her about them, is 
as follows: ‘*They be my two boys, you see, sir. Least- 
ways they was planted same year as my two twins was born, 
and so they've growed up ever since, growing as the twins 
have growed. This one” (on the risht) “is Willy, and that 
one” (on the left) ‘Edward. Willy’s away for a soldier, sir. 
You see they always was like that, both Willy and Edward ; 
they both wanted to go for soldiers, and Willy he went. But 
Edward, he said, so soon as Willy had gone, that he’d never go 
for a soldier too and leave me and father without-no one to look 
after us in our old age. I’m not blaming Willy, you'll pleaze to 
understand, sir. They settled it between them by lot, as is fair, 


THE RANELAGH AND 
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The excellent group which accompanies this article 
represents the Ranelagh and Pytchley teams. Reading from 
left to right the players are: Messrs. Foxhall Keene, Walter 
ones, Count de Madre, Lord Shrewsbury, W. S. Buckmaster, 
W. Mclvor, C. P. Nicisalls, and G. B. Sheppard. X. 
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and as is done, as I read, in the Good Book ; so it wasall fair like ; 
and Willy he went for a soldier, and Edward he’s always stayed 
home and helped along. They.be good boys both.” 

At this point the corner of the pinafore always came up to 
the eyes, these people being uncommonly easily moved in the 
lachrymal gland. But at the moment there really are lachryme 
verum, for Willy being away at the war, most unfortunately his 
box tree has begun to wither and show signs that look like those 
of mortality, brown leaves and a desiccated aspect generally. It 
is singularly unfortunate, whether or no it ‘‘ means something, 
as the poor mother of the boy and the box tree speculates. If, as 
Our VILLAGE OrACcLE (by which, as far as I can see, 1s generally 
expressed a man of shrewd practical sense) maintains, It 1s “* alla 
bit of chance,” it is unfortunate; and again, if it “do mean 
something,” it is most unfortunate that it should express such a 
meaning. Why cannot it be content to be silent and healthy, and 
not give. these disquieting signs? In the meantime we get 
scanty news of Willy. He writes occasionally, but has not 
written lately. It is a case, however, in which no news is good 
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news, and at Pa 

all events his a 

name does-not 2 POL: 

come in any fog: “a 

of the terrible 6 . 7 

lists of casual: % 
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other boy, as 
I have met 
him coming 
home from 
ploughing, 
seems to have 
all the attri- 
butes of A 
Goop YEo- 
MAN, hard 
health and 
courage, a 
good heart, 
and a_ firm 
seat on a 
horse. 

I have 
found my gar- 
dener filling 
up my duck 
pond. I admit 
that it is a 
nasty duck pond, though no nastier than others. All duck ponds 
are nasty, This pond would be far better away—that I admit 
freely. But is it not rather hard on the ducks thus to take from 
them what we may almost regard as their native element? I put 
this to the gardener, but he freely declared that the ducks were 
a great deal better without water, adding ‘‘ They only swims all 
their flesh off,” a quaint way of putting it that almost made me 
forgive his taking on himself to do so great a thing as this without 
consulting his superior authority, that is, if I am his superior 
authority, which I begin to doubt. I do not think he regards 
me for a moment in that light. He has a pitiful tolerance for 
my ideas on gardening, which are limited, and gauges my 
knowledge of all other things by my ignorance of his craft—a 
common mistake. But as regards ducks and duck ponds I 
make no claim. 

I found one day some of my friends poring over a copy of 
Country Lire, warmly appreciative. But their appreciation 
was not without reservations. I could see that there was 
something “at the back of their mind,” as they would say, 


CU. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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about it all, 
something 
that their na- 
tive courtesy 
would not let 
them express 
openly, for 
they knew 
that I took a 
more than 
friendly in- 
terest in the 
paper. But I 
pressed them 
shrewdly, and 
at length the 
matter came 
out on this 
wise: ‘Tis 
a beautiful 
paper, and the 
pictures done 
that lifey. A 
person can see 
what they’re 
a-meant for, 
and no mis- 
Copyright take you 
can”’ (this, by 
reflection, is rather drastic criticism of some of the pictures that 
we see), ‘them beautiful country houses and the rest of them. 
But it’s them Country Gossips we don’t seem to vally” (value). 
‘“«’Tis just as it might be me and Bessy sitting talking like, and 
I’m sure as what we're saying isn’t likely to be good enough for 
print, no more it is. So that’s what it is, if you'll excuse me 
mentioning it, it’s them cottage pictures and them poor folk’s talk, 
we don’t know how they ever did come to put them into print.” 





Mliss Ruston. 
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I tried to explain to them that it might be as interesting to 
some people to hear how they (she and Bessy) talked, as it was to 
them how the Duke (for them there is but one Duke) talked; but 
I do not think I convinced them. ‘ But if you be liking to hear 
the poor people talk, as you do say,” the woman told me, “1 can 
tell you a real funny story as my husband, who come from County 
Cork, used to tell of a friend of his as went to the market to sell 
his pig, and I’ve a-got a fine picture of him in an album, asa 
gentleman took of him that very morning a-going to market with 
his pig. .\nd there’s another took of him a-setting before his 
door with THe Pipgs, for he was a beautiful moosician, as I’ve 
heard my husband tell. It’s a story as maybe you will have 
heard, for my husband, I’m sure if he have told the story once 
he have told it a hundred times, so as maybe most of the world 
do know it now. This friend of his, Patrick by name, he went to 
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market and he sold the pig, and as he’s a-coming away from the 
market he meets one of his friends, and his friend he do say to him, 
‘Well, Pat, so I hear as you've a-sold the pig,’ and Pat he says, 
‘Sure, and so I have. Come away with me and have a drop.’ 
And when they’d a-done with that he come out and he meets 
another friend of his, and his friend says, ‘ Well, Pat, I hear as 
how you've a-sold the pig,’ and he says, ‘ Yes, sure, and so I have. 
Come with me and we'll just havea drop.’ So after that he met 
another friend, and then another, and so on, until, after all, there 
was mighty little left for Pat of the money he'd had for the pig, 
and Pat, he’d a-drunk many a time to the pig’s health before ever 
he found his way home to his house that same night.. But what 
shows, as my husband always used to say, what a headpiece he 
had on him, the man Pat, and what makes the point of all the 
story’s, just this, that when he came back to his wife the night- 
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old English country houses will be found decorating them 

with exceeding charm, superbly sculptured capitals of 
classical columns, sometimes wrongly, indeed generally so, 
called Italian ‘‘ well-heads.”” The majority are usually described 
as coming from Venice, where, strange as it may seem, there are 
no wells, and consequently no “ well-heads.” Built upon piles 
and artificial stone mounds, Venice covers seventy-two islands 
or shoals, intersected in all directions by hundreds of salt 
water canals. Hence all the fresh water used for household 
purposes has to be caught in rainy weather from the heavens 
above in cisterns built on the Byzantine system. The mouths 
or openings of these cisterns are usually circular, and not infre- 
quently elaborately sculptured, and some of these, the smaller 
ones, have been sold to enterprising foreigners, and set up in 
English and French gardens with good effect. The finest 
example still remaining is the noble one in the courtyard 


2 many of the fine gardens which surround our splendid 
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time he just rapped on the door, time and again, and roused her 
out of bed, and before ever he would come in at the door he says 
to her, distinct and decided like : ‘ You'll understand me, Biddy, 
what I’m-saying, that I’m wanting no questions asked about the 
pig nor about.the money I had for the pig.’ He spoke decided as 
to that, he did, and showed, as my husband did use to say, that 
he knew what a woman was for asking questions. But as I used 
to say to him, he showed, by the very token, it was little enough 
that he knew about that same, ifever he thought by such a thing 
as that to stop his wife’s tongue from giving him his dressing 
down as he deserved it, the rascal. If ’tis once, ’tis a hundred 
times as I’ve a-heard my husband tell the story, so maybe as all 
the world has heard it.” 

Maybe all the world has, but for the sake of the merits of 
the story and of its moral we may chance its repetition. 
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of the ex-monastery of San Sebastiano, by Sansovino, which 
has often been copied in various materials, from marble 
to copper, forming an admirable receptacle for very large 
plants. 

Another fine example of this highly decorated cistern 
aperture will be found in the Campo San Giovanni e Paulo. 
It is richly decorated in the Renaissance style, with 
sporting amorini (cupids) and armorial bearings. Indeed, 
all over the wonderful city are to be found numerous 
circular and richly-sculptured ‘ well-heads,” as they are 
erroneously called, originals and copies of which are frequently 
met with in our more majestic gardens. A few of these 
have been designed to represent immense capitals of classical 
columns, such for instance as ‘the two magnificent 
specimens which adorn with, such striking effect the 
lawns of Kingston Lacy. These are evidently genuine 
Venetian cistern-heads of the best period of the Renaissance, 

of the same class as_ the 
beautiful one by Sansovino 
at San Sebastiano, which is 
signed by his name. 

Fresh drinking water was 
brought to Venice in former 
times from the mainland ‘in 
feluccas, and sold about the 
streets by women who wore 
a very curious costume, exactly 
resembling that of the Welsh 
peasant lasses, consisting of a 
tall black felt hat, a short petti- 
coat, and an apron. On their 
shoulders they carried a yoke 
like our old-fashioned London 
milkmaids, from the ends of 
which dangied two buckets. 

- Many people who have not 
yet passed middle life can well 
remember the mand their plain- 
tive cry of a’o, or water, fresh 
water! Modern improvement 
has swept them and their calling 
away, and now ugly leaden 
pipes of prodigious length, 
which run along the railway 
viaduct, linking Venice to the 
continent, brings thence the 
supply of drinking water to the 
Queen of the Adriatic. 

The Venetian cisterns, 

-- however, still remain, and their 
often elaborate decoration might 
easily be reproduced for decora- 
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tive plant-pots, and introduced 
to break up the monotony of 
our lawns, even in compara- 
tively homely gardens. It is, 
however, next door to a crime 
to tempt their owners to sell 
the originals. Has not Ruskin 
cursed anyone who removes a 
single stone from the most beau- 
tiful and romantic of cities ? 

All over Italy, a country 
rich in classical ruins, the 
capitals of columns will be 
found converted into flower- 
pots or pedestals for statues 
und sundials. During the 
long period of the Renais- 
sance an amazing number of 
ruined temples and monuments 
were wantonly destroyed, and 
their materials used up in the 
decoration of churches and 
palaces. This was _ notably 
the case in Rome, where 
rows upon rows of beautiful 
columns, which had resisted 
the effect of time and the 
vandalism of the barbarians, 
were thrown down and carted 
off to adorn the 365 churches 
and basilicas of the capital 
of Catholicism. Their capitals 
were in many instances pre- 
served, and turned to use as 
decorations for gardens and courtyards, when they were, for 
some reason or other, not required for the new purpose to 
which the columns they once crowned were devoted. The 
same thing occurred at Naples, and in the gardens of both 
cities beautiful Corinthian and composite capitals will often be 
noticed degraded into flower-pots and sundials. There were some 
magnificent specimens in the splendid Ludovici Gardens, which 
the cupidity of modern speculation has wantonly destroyed and 
replaced by streets of hideous jerry buildings. There was nothing 
in the world to equal the loveliness of these gardens, which were 
literally a continuation, so to speak, of those of Salust, whose site 
they occupied. Their secular umbrella pines, their ilex groves, 
and their stately architectural terraces, peopled, yet not crowded, 
with well-arranged statues, sundials, and column capitals, formed 
a unique ensemble, the delight of poet and painter, who alike 
haunted them, to enjoy not only their manifold beauties, but also 
the glorious views of the Eternal City which they commanded. 
The wanton and greedy destruction of the Orti Ludovici was, 
together with the destruction and levelling to the earth of the 
Church of the Servi in Venice, the most monstrous act of 
vandalism committed in Italy in this century. 
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The introduction of classical capitals of columns into garden 
architecture dates back in Italy to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and it is worthy of imitation, for the effect is admirable ; 
the richly-decorated capital resting upon the green sward, or 
rising from the centre of a group of natural acanthus leaves, is 
charming, and if it be possible to chisel out a sufficiently large 
hole to insert a leafy plant it would be difficult to find a 
more gracelul kind of vase. An equally delightful effect can be 
obtained in such fortunate gardens—and they are numerous— 
as contain the ruins of some Gothic abbey or priory, by 
converting the capitals of clustered columns to the same 
purpose. 

At Walsingham Priory in Norfolk several noble capitals, 
whose columns have disappeared ages ago, have been turned into 
gigantic flower-pots, from which the tendrils of the periwinkle, 
with its pale blue flowers, pour over in a graceful cascade of 
foliage and bloom, not concealing but displaying the time- 
worn sculpture to charming advantage. Our illustration 
representing an ancient marble tomb, presumably of Italian 
workmanship, but far more likely of the late Greek period, 
at the time of Alexander the Great, is a proof, if proof 
were needed, of the exceeding 
art wealth of the country. 
This glorious masterpiece 
is in a garden in Somerset- 
shire. Surely it is more 
worthy of a museum than of 
a garden where it is exposed 
to the effects of our changeable 
climate. 

The greatest care, how- 
ever, must be exercised in the 
arrangement of these ‘ well- 
heads’’ and capitals, be they 
Greek, Roman, Norman, or 
Gothic. They must appear to 
have come into position almost 
of their own accord, as if in 
the course of centuries they had 
discovered for themselves a new 
purpose to which to devote 
their grace and beauty. Any 
attempt at trimness destroys the 
picturesqueness of the effect 
they should produce, and it 
requires the eye of a true artist 
t» select the exact spot where 
taey should rest, amid sur- 
roundings exactly suited to 
their architecture and colour. 
The introduction of anything 
architectural into a _ garden, 
especially an English garden, 
is matter for much thought. 
In certain places even 4 
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charm. A row of monster pots, with orange and lemon trees in 
them, in the old gardens of the Villa Lante at Frascati has been 
painted again and again by famous artists. They seem to have 
ranged themselves by some occult process, known only to them- 
selves, to have grown up spontaneously in the vast beds of 
violets, pansies, and verbena which surround them. The yellow 
of the crumbling wall behind them is rendered all the more 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LA NOCHE ES CAPA DE PECADORES. 

E camped in a delightful spot—a grove of oaks 
\ / \ / surrounding a cold and limpid pool. Diana 
addressing herself to the bath could have found no 
more perfect retreat, for in the soft sand around the spring we 
marked the slot of deer, and the imprint of bear and puma criss- 
crossed with tracks of quail innumerable, but of man there was 
no sign whatever. The reek of our fire ascended from a wooded 
spur of the Coast Range, while below, obscured by a shimmering 
golden haze, lay the foothills and valleys of Carmelo; obscured, 
also, were the peaks of the Santa Lucia mountains; and veiled 
was the dazzling azure of skies and seas. Indeed, the land and 
seascape seemed enchanted, lying silent and glowing beneath 
the spell of autumn. For when the sweet fall of the year comes 
to California the trade winds cease their blustering, the pines 
and chattering cottonwoods sough no more, the brooks are 
voiceless, the birds are mute. Yet life does not depart ; it is only 
suspended. The strange silence is eloquent not of decay, as in 

less favoured lands, nor of death, but of sleep. 

‘‘A dear sweet country,” said Courtenay to me. ‘“ Hark! 
What is that ?” 

Out of the silence floated the sound of a bell, a magic chime 
from the belfry of San Carlos. The ruined mission buildings and 
the rude huts of the Indians were lost to view in the milky mists, 
but the incantation of sound bewitched the fancy not so easily 
beguiled by sight (that most matter-of-fact of the senses). So we 
listened to the bells tolling—as it seemed to us—the requiem of 
the past. If their silvery tongues murmured peace, a harsh 
jarring note ever and again proclaimed strife. Ah me! California 
is still the land of melting mist and golden haze; the cypress and 
pine fringe the foothills of Monterey as of yore; the great combers 
curl and break -upon the bristling rocks of Point Lobos. But, 
to the great eagles and condors who float high up on motionless 
pinions, watching and waiting, what changes the years have 
brought ! 

We were standing upon the edge of a plateau, whence the 
ground broke sharply to the south-east in a ragged succession of 
steep, gulch-seamed slopes. So standing we watched the 
phantoms of the mist, as they climbed the foothills and scaled 
the mountain peaks beyond. Through the white glimmer of the 
skirmishing line shone the rosy gleams of the setting sun, with 
here and there a steely glint as of spears—lights reflected from 
the smooth surfaces of rocks and leaves. A faint perfume of 
herbs and grasses floated up with the mist, and from the moist 
lands that border the Carmel creek came the chorus of the frogs. 

Being spent with fatigue after four days’ hard deer-stalking, 
this heavenly evening cooled our blood. Courtenay, ever a keen 
sportsman, had been unusually successful, and yet, watching his 
expressive face, I knew that he was thinking not of the dead 
Stags, but of a wounded hind. Presently he said, abruptly : 

“She is only a child. I regret that we parted in anger.”’ 

Then we fell to talking of our dear ones, eagerly yet softly; 
as friends talk when the shades of evening woo to speech halting 
and reluctant tongues. 












had ceased. 

Suddenly he touched my arm. 

“Is there something moving down there ?’’ he asked. 

I strained my eyes into the shadows of the mist. 

“’Tis an animal,” he said, after a pause. ‘Possibly a 
Coyote lured here by the smell of venison. Egad! Jack, I can 
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And now my foster-brother’s ardent» 
voice recalled our boyhood, when we would chatter like blue jays” 
Upon every subject and object. Of late this intimate communion 
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vivid by their dull red. Between two of the largest you can 
obtaina never-to-be-forgotten view of the far-stretching Campagna 
and of distant Rome. A great artist, whose name is long since 
forgotten, placed those venerable terra-cotta pots in position some 
three hundred years ago. May they still stand where they are, 
with their treasures of deep emerald leaf and golden fruit, three 
centuries hence. Ricuarp Davey. 
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smell the buck’s liver that is now sizzling over our fire. Come, 
I’ve a wolf's appetite.” 

Later we lay around the camp fire, piled high with blazing 
cones, These, after giving forth glorious heat and light, burned 
down till nought was left save a mass of dull red cinders, plastic 
stuff wherewith to paint pictures or weave fancies. 

Soon Procopio began to snore loudly beneath his serape, and 
not an hour had passed before Courtenay followed the Yaqui into 
the happy hunting fields of sleep. But I strolled through the 
suburbs of slumber in pleasant vagabondage, arm in arm with 
fancy and ambition, those Will-o’-the-wisps of the soul. And if 
they lured me into a diviner ether, I was still sensible that my 
body was chained to earth, for the mere cracking of a rotten twig 
brought me presently to my feet. I listened for another sound, 
and glanced ai the dark forms beside the dying fire. White man 
and Indian were soundly asleep, fagged out. It seemed a pity 
to wake them, yet if a grizzly were prowling about I might need 
them. Again I listened, till the silence became oppressive, and 
then, being thoroughly awake and in the mood for a walk beneath 
the stars, took my rifle and slipped quietly into the shadows. At 
first it was so dark that I failed to distinguish the vast trunks of 
the oaks. And then a curious horror of the invisible fell upon 
me, for I was sensible that some animal was stealing stealthily 
through the under-brush to my right. I caught a faint rustle. 
Fancy whispered the word—-puma! A fierce beast when hungry, 
the bane of tender calves and suckling colts, The noise ceased 
when I stood still, but now I marked an ominous crackle to my left. 
Did pumas hunt in pairs? Heart in mouth, I decided to return 
to camp and arouse my companions, and, accordingly, swung on 
my heel, thereby miserably conscious that I had lost my bearings. 
I might, of course, have cried out, for the camp at most was not 
a hundred paces from me, but a youngster is always more than 
half a fool, and Courtenay would twit me for a month if my fears 
proved groundless, So I stood still for the third time, a poor 
confounded ass. 

A minute must have passed, an zon to me, and beads of 
cold sweat trickled slowly down my nose, for I was positively of 
the opinion that the animals—if animals they were—had not 
moved, and that the three of us might be included in a circle of 
small radius. By this time my eyes had somewhat adapted 
themselves to the mirk, and I could see the trunks of two large 
trees rising ghostlike from a shadowy tangle of sage brush and 
poison oak. Then, through the interlaced boughs above me, | 
caught a glimpse of Orion’s belt, and knew that the camp was in 
front of me. My fears vanished and I stepped briskly forward. 
But before I had gone two yards, a crash behind me proclaimed 
pursuit, and as I took ignominiously to my heels, a rifle exploded. 
Almost immediately I heard the cool voice of the Yaqui: ** Bueno 
bueno! Our Lady’s bullets never miss. Senor, Don Juan, let us 
look together for the body of Cosmé Servin.’ 

‘Can you see in the dark ?”’ I stammered. be 

« Ay yi fl could see you, and that dog of a coyote.’””” 

‘You cannot have hit him?” ae ? 

‘‘ It is not possible to miss with the bullets” blessed by our 
Lady. When you left camp, senor, I followed. Huh! you 
thought I was sleeping ; yet I heard the twig snap when you did. 
Cosmé Servin is in that bush.” 

It was as he said. Together we pulled the bleeding wretch 
from his ambush and dragged him to the camp fire. The others 
—for others there were—bolted. Courtenay threw more cones 
upon the fire, and by the light of the flames we examined the 
wounded man. The bullet had entered the abdomen, and must 
have touched the spinal cord, for the fellow was completely 
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paralysed from the waist down, and quite unconscious. Brandy 
revived him, and he seemed to realise that he was in desperate 
straits, for he asked faintly for a priest. 

“ Thou wilt burn in hell before the priest comes,’’ said the 
Yaqui fiercely, his lean face livid with hate. ‘Shall I ride to 
Monterey and fetch Eustachia Bonilla?” 

Silence,” said Courtenay, sharply. ‘If he wants a priest 
he shall have one. Ride to San Carlos. There is one priest, | 
know, working there amongst the Indians and fishermen. Go!” 

Procopio obeyed sullenly. In his opinion punishment here 
and hereafter was a sentence meet for Cosmé Servin, but for my 
part I pardoned the man, albeit hating the more his master, the 
treacherous Mexican. 

When the Yaqui had galloped away, we did what we could 
for the easement of the dying mestizo. Life was ebbing from 
him painlessly, but he complained of constant thirst, and also of 
cold. Our ministrations pricked his gratitude, for he thanked us 
courteously each time we moistened his lips, and smiled his 
thanks in a ghastly grin. As time wore on and the priest came 
not, his anxiety was horrible to witness. He had been baptised 
and educated at one of the southern missions, and the teaching of 
the padres was bearing fruit, for the good fathers use much 
colour in discourse, and the horrors of the Indian’s Inferno are 
portrayed by men familiar with the works of Augustine, Origen, 
and Tertullian. The wretch was twisting his fingers in agonised 
anticipation of hell’s fiercest flames, and nothing we could say, 
being heretics, sufficed to comfort him. Only the balm of the 
Holy Oils can heal such wounds. 

Finally, as the mist upon the mountains assumed the sea- 
shell tints of dawn, Procopio and the priest from Carmel rode up 
the slopes. The priest was a Zacatecan friar whom I had met 
before, one who had known and loved, and been beloved by, the 
famous Padre Junipero Serra. Tall and very thin, but bent and 
broken by age and infirmity, he was of a pale, pure, and clear 
complexion, with a lean prominent chin, a thin-lipped mouth, a 
falcon’s beak, and, surmounting a pair of dark, deep-set eyes, a 
high, narrow, wrinkled brow—the face of an old soldier who has 
seen more than one stricken field, yet in the evening of life has 
found peace. He had been an itinerant friar. In hunger and 
thirst, in sickness and health, in sunshine and storm, he had 
wandered from mission to mission. Only a poor monk, yet, in 
the eyes of the Architect, surely a temple of rock crystal with 
God's lamp set therein, and fed with the oils of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. There were many such in early days, who con- 
fronted exile, solitude, servitude, and the manifold terrors of the 
wilderness. A few were scholars, men of gentle birth; the many 
were artisans—carpenters, masons, and bricklayers—who taught 
the Indians simple trades and laboured with them each day from 
dawn till dusk. They had their faults, these friars of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic; they were stern disciplinarians, intolerant of 
interference, bigots, if you will, but they were the true sowers 
in California, the pioneers, to be likened to a placid stream 
whose waters, flowing slowly on and on, irrigating, percolating, 
fertilising, bear upon their bosom Christ's gospel of life and love. 

Courtenay and I withdrew, leaving the dying man in the 
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priest’s care. My foster-brother was much affected, and spoke 
soberly of life and its duties, of the here and the hereafter, of the 
heaven and hell we make for ourselves, and so forth. A violent 
death, be it of friend or foe, leaves a scar upon the memory. 
Many years have passed since that night, yet I can recall 
Courtenay’s sombre face and the tones of his voice. 

‘‘A vile death in a vile stew is bad enough, old Jack, but a 
rude exit from such a world as this seems horrible.” 

Courtenay had ever a poet’s appreciation of the beautiful, 
and also, in marked degree, that interest in others without which 
man isa poor thing. This had led him into quagmires. The 
keen eyes of Alvarado apprehended the weakness of such a 
character. ‘* Your friend,” said he, ‘‘is a chameleon. That is 
why he is so charming.” 

And now he seemed to realise the ignoble part he had played 
of late, for ever eating, drinking, and jesting. 

‘* ]’ll mend my ways,” he muttered, contritely. .‘* Egad! we 
might be lying stiff and stark by the fire yonder, and I should 
have had but a sorry record to show the angel. And my poor 
Letty left alone in a foreign land.” 

The priest approached, and held up a lean finger. 

** Cosmé Servin,” said he, solemnly, ‘‘ has but a few minutes 
to live. Before I grant him the last rites and absolution it is 
necessary that he should speak with you. Come.” 

We could mark the signs of dissolution—the livid pallor, 
the dreadful dew of death — yet the man’s eyes still blazed with 
impatience, the impatience of a soul denied the joys of paradise. 
We knelt down, and then Cosmé spoke: 

‘‘Senores, | was tempted by much gold to come here with 
two Indians and stab you whilst you slept. With gold in my 
hand, plenty of it, I could go to Eustachia and ask her to be my 
wife. It was love for her, not love for any other, nor hate of 
you, senores, that tempted me.” 

‘* We forgive you,” said Courtenay. 

The priest bent down and muttered the words of the 
absolution. Then from the folds of. his habit he took a silver- 
gilt vial that contained the oils. 

‘© Per sanctam unctionem et suam puisissimam misericordiam 
indulgeat tibt quidquid per visum deliquistt. . 


The priest made the sign of the cross upon the man’s 
eyelids, and then rapidly anointed all the different parts of the 
body in turn, murmuring the same formula. When he had 
finished, the lips of Servin moved either in praise or thanks- 
giving, but the sounds were inarticulate. Then the man raised 
his heavy hand and pointed upward, whilst I marvelled at the 
rigidity of that pointing finger. No trembling betrayed the 
weakness of a departing soul. The certainty of forgiveness 
steeled the muscles as it had already fortified the mind. Then, 
suddenly, the hand fell with a crash, and the friar began that 
beautiful apostrophe : ‘ Profiscere, anima Christiana . . . hodie 
sit in pace locus tuus, et habitatio tua in Sancta Sion. 3 

Cosmé Servin was dead. 

The breath had scarce left the body of the misguided and 
unfortunate man when the Franciscan turned to me. 

‘Senores,” said he, quietly, 

LY ‘“‘T advise you to ride at once 

—— to Monterey. I am not betray- 

ing my holy office when I warn 
you that mischief is brewing.” 

We gazed at each other 
stupidly. The landscape was 
still bathed in mist, and all 
things seemed grey and grim. 
The trees were gigantic phan- 
toms. The skies were a wind- 
ing sheet. And at our feet lay 
the dead Indian, with a smile 
upon his face, while the priest 
raised his voice in supplication. 

(To be continued. ) 


Terns. 
PEAKING of  oyster- 
% catchers last week, we 
referred to the quaint 
principle of naming—possibly 
of the /ucus a non lucendo class— 
which calls an oyster-catcher 
what he is called apparently 
because he catches limpets— 
that is to say, if molluscs have 
anything to do with his name at 
all. It seems at first sight some- 
thing like a similar perversion 
that has given his name to the 
common tern, seeing that off 
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SITTING ON ITS NEST. 


nameis English) he is not nearly as common as another tern, the 
Arctic tern. But this name is really not so perverted as it 
appears. It arises out of a genuine mistake, for the species of 
Arctic and common terns were not distinguished until about 
the twentieth year of the nineteenth 
century. No one, however, even in 
the eighteenth cencury or earlier, can 
well have imagined that the oyster- 
catcher lived by oyster-catching. 

A great number of the shore birds 
—perhaps the majority—trust for the 
protection of their nests and eggs to not 
making any of the former, and to the 
fact that the latter are so like the _ 
shingle, etc., in which they lie as 
to be hardly distinguishable from it. 
One may, perhaps, be pardoned, after 
apology, for this [rish and bullish way 
of describing their nests, for it is 
scarcely true to say that they make 
nests, and scarcely more true to say 
that they do not. They scrape a depres- 
sion in the shingle, perhaps add a few 
scraps of dry seaweed or so that lie 
handy, and call that a nest, leaving us 
to call it a nest or no nest, as we please 
—that is to say, if we can find it, which 
is a work of exceeding great difficulty. 
But the terns do not do this. They 
scrape together a big heap by way of 
nest, untidily enough it is true, of the 
sea campion and whatever else comes 
handy, or beaky, in these sandy flats or rocky stretches on which 
they mostly like to breed. They seem to find safety in their very 
numbers, the very immense numbers in which they unite for the 
purpose of nesting, so that in places, as in the Farne Islands, the 
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nests are actually jostling one another. And 
when they are alarmed they rise into the ajr 
like a living snowstorm, as it has been described, 
making the arc of heaven ring with their com- 
plaining cries. Their host is so innumerable 
that it is actually terrifying, though the members 
are individually such a feeble folk, very small 
birds with a great stretch of narrow wing that 
makes them the most graceful things imaginable 
when In Fiicut. The tern SitT1NG on Jts NEst 
looks as ifits tail and wings were uncomfortably 
long for it, as their points stick out irregularly. 
But, once on the wing, the birds actually seem as 
if they were conscious of their beauty of form and 
movement and delighted to show it off, as they 
skim about with an ease that has earned them 
the appropriate name of sea-swallows. A pair 
playing together in the air is a pretty sight, or, 
again, they are attractive as they skim down to 
pick a marine insect, small fish, or piece of 
flotsam from the water’s surface. Sometimes 
they will go down with a splash, like a diving 
gannet in little, to reach a thing a few inches 
below the water’s surface. These two little 
people, the YounGc Terns of our illustration, 
hardly give promise of the great beauty that 
shall be theirs in later life when they have 
developed the pearly greys and graceful length of wing. The 
common and the Arctic tern are so alike that at a little 
distance they are hardly to be distinguished. 

The moment that an intruder approaches the nesting-place of 
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these birds, where both Arctic and common terns are likely 
enough to be found pursuing their domestic affairs in soCcial 
harmony, he will be assailed, be he human being, hoodie crow, 
or great black-backed gull, by the whole host of crying, flying 
birds ina manner most confusing tothe sense. Our photographer 
had the strength of head to fight against the imminent confusion 
while he photographed the Nest anp Eacs of the common tern 
in our illustration. The birds seem most devoted, and if one 
of them be shot the rest are most unwilling to leave him to his 
fate, and will come swooping down close to the water’s surface to 
give him sympathy, and, if it might be so, assistance. We have 
even heard of instances where they have picked up and carried 
off a wounded comrade; but this devotion, deserving the 
Victoria Cross, we have not witnessed. This is in singular 
contrast to the behaviour of most even of the gregarious birds 
and beasts towards a wounded fellow, for commonly they will 
pursue him and peck him till they make an end, apparently 
obeying the immutable laws that provide for the survival of 
the fittest. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE DOUBLE BLACKTHORN, 
A FINE bush of this shrub has been lately in flower in the Royal Gardens, 








Kew, but we think few know of such a variety of our common Black- 

thorn or Sloe of the hedgerow. Its name is Prunus spinosa fi.-pl., 
and its beauty is undoubted. The flowers are like little rosettes, not Jin. across, 
but pure white, a snow-drift of blossom in April, lasting in its fresh beauty longer 
than the single kind, This double-flowered Thorn does not, unfortunatély, 
transplant we'l, but it is worth some trouble to establish a shrub of such beguty 
and distinctness, We cannot understand why it should be passed over. It is 
rarely seen ir any garden, and seldom quoted in the trade lists. We cam only 
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suppose the reason js that it is unknown. It will grow in the most ordinary 
soil and position, and should be grouped to ensure the true beauty of its flower- 
wreathed shoots. 

THE LILY TREE AND ITs VARIETIES. 

The Lily Tree or Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) is flowering delig‘tfully this 
year in many gardens, in the woodland at Kew, and in the pleasure grounds of 
Syon House, Brentford, where one of the largest specimens in England is in full 
bloom. The Magnolia is not always a success. Early-flowering trees and shrubs 
are a source of vexation, as late frosts occasionally destroy the bloom ; but this 
year the flowers have escaped, and the Lily Tree is revealed in all its beauty. 
It requ res a position sheltered from keen winds ana frosts, not because the tree 
is tender, but in such a position the flowers are less likely to get sullied by an 
unkind climate. M. conspicua is the first to open its big creamy flowers, and then 
follow the hybrids, M. Soulangeana blooming about a fortnight afterwards, with 
similar forms, such as Norbeti, Alexandrina, etc., later, the season closing with 
the beautiful Lenne in late May, with its deep vinous-coloured segments. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA—A NEGLECTED SHRUB. 

It cannot be said that the Lily Tree (M. conspicua) 1s uncommon, but this 
may be written of a shrub prettier in every way, we think, than even the more 
familiar Japanese species. This shrub is called M. stellata, and is sometimes 
known by the name of M. Halleana. It rejoices in a retentive soil, and will 
then grow to a height of about 6ft., forming a spreading bush, covered in 
quite the spring with large white starry flowers, as white as snow, and so 
tnickly produced that it is not possible at a distance to discern twig or branch. 
It is one of those shruls to make a group of in the pleasure ground or in some 
place near dark-leaved evergreens, yews, and so forth, which throw up the 
flowers in relief. Shelter is desirable for the same reason as in the case of 
M. conspicua, and M., stellata is worth growing under glass. There is a rose- 
coloured form, but this is rarer than the type. 

BAMBOOS DURING THE Past WINTER. 

The past winter has severely tried the Bamboos, and probably some will 
discover that the more recent and therefore untried species and varieties have not 
proved so hardy as desciiptions led one to expect. Mr. Bean of the arboretum, 
Kew, where a Bamboo garden of great interest has been formed, writes that it 
may safely be said that a good many more seasons will have to pass before the 
vazaries of hardy Bimboos are fully understood. The hardest frosts, however, 
ever likely to visit the South of England can do them no permanent injury, 
however much they might disfigure them for the time being. Cold dry 
winds are to be dreaded more than merely low temperatures. Bamboos, 
like many another group of plants, exhibit strange freaks, in one year behaving 
in quite a different way to the previous season. An instance is cited. During 
the hard frosts five years ago the Bamboo that remained most fresh and green, 
ant showed a'together the greatest indifference to the cold, was Arundinaria 
nitida, but during the mild winters we have had since then it has never kept its 
foliage so well. This year at Kew, Phyllostachys Henonis and P. Boryana are 
tae best, and it is satisfactory to know that it appears as if these, and to an 
almost equal extent a few others, are able to retain their leaves fresh and green 
t\roughout any sort of weather. 

It is interesting to know that at Kew the following kinds have shown few 
traces of the past winter: Phyllostachys Boryana, P. flexuosa, P. Henonis, 
P. nigra, P. nigra var. punctata, P. Quilioi, and P. viridi-glaucescens. These 
may be thoroughly recommended to begin a collection with, and the writer 
appreciates the beautiful P. mitis and the broad-foliaged Bambusa palmata. Of 
course Phyllostachys and Bambusa are Bamboos, also the Arundinaria. These 
distinctive names represent simply Bamboos, but the family is divided into 
various groups. 

WHEN TO PLANT BAMBOOs. 

This is the best time of the whole year to plant Bamboos, and if this fact 
were more often borne in mind there would be fewer failures. They are not in 
the least degree difficult to establish, requiring a thoroughly rich soil, deep, 
plenty of water, and shelter from east and north winds. Never plant them too 
close together or without any regard to their fitness for the position occupied. 
Some are quite tall, others dwarf, and when crowded their graceful beauty is 
‘ost. The Bamboo is not stiff and ungainly, but full of grace and charm, which 
are destroyed when the p'ants are jammed together, as is the custom in some 
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gardens and parks. Those who are within reasonable distance of Kew should 
visit the Bamboo garden in the arboretum. This garden has been made several 
years, and is placed in a sheltered corner, surrounded with trees, and a valuable 
collection has been brought together. It is an instructive and interesting 
representation of a beautiful fami y. 

SomME NEw AND RaRE PLANTS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Vhe Double Arabis.—This is a plant which, we feel assured, when letter 
known will be in all good gardens. The species Arabis albida, popularly called 
the White Rock Cress, is so familiar that even in cottage gardens it forms 
broad sheets of greyish foliage, hidden in spring with pure white flowers. The 
double variety known as A. albida fi.-pl. is similar to it, but with this great 
difference—the flowers are quite double and like a little white rosette, but the 
plant is in every way as robust. It was exhibited at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society by three nurserymen—Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
King Street, Covent Garden ; Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester ; 
and by Mr. Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Winchmore Hill, Essex. 

Mertensia virginica rubra.—The Mertensias form a dainty family, M. 
virginica (the Virginian Cowslip) and M. sibirica forming the chief species, to 
which must be now added this exquisite variety of the former. It requires, like 
the species, a rather cool, shady place, and is so thoroughly distinct that we have 
little doubt that it will become quite a popular rock garden plant in the near 
future. The growth is dwarf, vigorous, and the flowers of a pure rose colour, 
produced in the pretty clustered form characteristic of the species. It was 
certainly one of the most interesting flowers at the last April meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, when an award of merit was given to it, and was 
shown by Mr. Perry. 

Nymphea stellata.—F lowers of this were recently exhibited by Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild of Gunnersbury House, Acton, Mr. Hudson, his gardener, 
bringing some to the recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. This 
tropical Water-lily has been tried out of doors in tanks in water artificially 
heated, and probably in quite the Southern Counties it might be trusted in the 
open pond, The fact remains that it is not hardy, but in the plant-house its clear 
bluish flowers of pleasing expression are welcome. It is a beautiful Nymphea, 
not new it is true, but a novelty to many. 

Auricula Celtic King.—This is a very distinct variety, shown by Messrs. 
Barr and Sons recently before the Royal Horticultural Society, and given an 
award of merit. It has large deep yellow flowers, relieved only by a whitish 
eye, and very sweetly scented. A group of this would be extremely effective, 
and it is a variety also for pots. 

THE AURICULA. 


During the past few days two Auricula shows of importance have taken 
place, one under the auspices of the southern section of the National Auricula 
Society, and another at Birmingham, where the northern division has its head- 
quarters. It is interesting to know that the Auricula in its many charming 
forms is becoming more popular each year, and though we regard with greater 
favour the fragrant border kinds of good self colours, flowers filled with sweeter 
perfume, there is much quiet charm in the edged varieties which so many 
amateurs grow with loving care. At the recent exhibitions all sections have 
been represented, and happily the few days of summerlike warmth preceding the 
shows brought the flowers into bloom rapidly, otherwise they would have been 
mug¢h later than usual. It is well to obtain a good selection of colours for the 
border, and this is only accomplished by raising seed saved from the best strains 
or flowers, those of an effective self colour, or shades of it. Seed is very readily 
raised, and may be sown at almost any season of the year, spring or early summer, 
say about the end of May. Sow it in pots under glass, or shallow Loxes, prick 
off the seedlings, when of sufficient size to handle, into other boxes, and thence 
into the open ground. Raising seedlings is very interesting work, as some new 
and beautiful kind may occur, and only the raiser knows the exquisite delight of 
seeing some new-born flower of much beauty and unlike existing kinds. 
Auriculas are excellent plants to grow in pots ; they need little management, and 
flower abundantly, filling the greenhouse with perfume. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters of difficulty concerning the garden. 
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7E are preparing to give a series of photographs 

of fish life. They are taken by Mr. Turner- 

Turner, who has made the ways of fishes a special 

study for many years, and the series will include all our prin- 

cipal British fishes, each posed with the greatest care in an 

attitude exhibiting a characteristic of - its special mode of life. 

We are able to give these portraits with some confidence that 

nothing of the kind has ever before been achieved or exhibited. 

There are few that have the requisitely intimate knowledge of 

the habits and structure of the various fishes to be capable of 

such portraiture, and still fewer who combine with the knowledge 

the infinite capacity for taking pains, in a word, the genius 

that is shown in the arrangement of the objects of the various 
photographs. 

Tue. Grayinc.--The grayling (Thymallus vulgaris) is 

a member of. the noble family of Salmonidew, and after the 
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salmon, the trout, and their more immediate relations, is 
without question the most interesting game fish of British 
waters. It is a fish ‘that appears to have a very rigidly 
fixed limit of size, 18in. being generally given as its 
maximum length, and is, moreover, a slender-bodied fish, as the 
accompanying pictures well show. Its general colour is a greenish 
silvery grey, and it is further distinguished by a long dorsal fin, 
to which one of its American cousins, Thymallus signifer, no 
doubt owes its name of ‘ Hewlukfiowak”” among the Eskimos. 
meaning “fish with the wing-like fin.” It lives in streams 
of the same character—swift-running, with gravelly bottom— 
as are beloved by the trout, but is a very much more local fish, 
inhabiting but few of our British rivers. From the colouring 
there is little possibility of mistaking its identity for that of any 
of our other fishes, and it is to be known further by the curious 
and delicate scent to which the genus owes its name, the scent 
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being thought to resemble that of the wild thyme, but in reality 
cather reminding one, according to the olfactory judgment of the 
present writer, of freshly-cut cucumber. It is a very delicate 
fish in more senses than one—delicate of flavour on the table, 
and of extreme tenderness of mouth, so that when hooked it 
needs a gentle hand on the rod, for fear of breaking away the 
hook through the fish’s lip. Were it as game a fighter as the 
trout, probably it would seldom be brought to the net; but as it 
usually resists less forcibly, the chances of landing it are perhaps 
not greatly less. The chief peculiarity of habit in the grayling, 
distinguishing it from other members of its glorious family, is 
that it spawns in April and May, whereas the rest of them 
occupy this business in the autumnal months. The effect is that 
the grayling, roughly speaking, comes into condition just when 
the trout is going off, and goes off just when the other fish is 
coming on. It 
seems likea 
special dispensa- 
tion for the 
angler’s behoof ; 
and yet there are 
very many who 
regret the appear- 
ance of grayling 
in parts of a 
stream that have 
not before been 
frequented by 
them, thinking 
that they eat 
food that other- 
wise would have 
nourished __ the 
nobler trout, and 
oust this fish 
from many of its 
favourite lurking- 
places. Chacun a 
son gout, but the 
present writer 
must confess to 
deeming the 
angler who has 
access toastream, 
in which _ the 
grayling supple- 
ments the trout 
as doubly blessed 
in finding sport 
to his hand when 
the trout, which | 
is no doubt the 
gamer fish, is not 
available. : 

Unlike the 
trout, the gray- 
ling is a gregari- 
ous fish at certain 
stages at least of 
his growth, and 
very excellent 
sport may be had 
among the 
“shett” gray- 
ling, as the two 
year old fish are 
named, when 
they are rising 
freely on a 
Shallow. They 
are not nearly 
such. shy fish 
as the trout, and 
one may go on 
catching one 
after another in a small piece of water. The larger fish seem 
to be more solitary and to live in the deeper pools, yet it is 
evident that they, too, go in companies, for by means of the 
Special grayling lure known as the ‘grasshopper,’ many 
may sometimes be taken from the same pool, and it is to be 
remarked that while in a general way the character of stream 
that suits the trout is appropriate to the grayling also, the latter 
fish rarely stays in a stream in which deep holes do not occur 
_ I some frequency. 

The method of ‘“grasshopper’’ fishing is curious. The 
“grasshopper,” so-called, is a lure made by wrapping 
green and yellow wool round the shank of the hook until 
Some resemblance is formed to the grub of the common or 
garden white butterfly. This, if anything in Nature, 
's what the “grasshopper” resembles. The method of 
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angling with it is to let it sink slowly to the bottom of 
the pool, then lift it a foot or two and let it slowly sink 
again, in imitation, one may suppose, of the action of a 
caterpillar, slowly sinking through the water till it touches the 
bottom, then, with a twist of its tail, sending itself up through 
the water again a foot or so—if indeed, as is doubtful enough, a 
caterpillar would be capable of such gymnastics—then sinking 
azain, and so on. It is a mode that demands great skill and 
delicacy of touch on the angler’s part, for the reason that the fish 
take the bait not as it rises, but as it sinks, and it requires much 
experience and subtlety to know the moment that the bait is 
arrested by the bite of the fish. But once acquired, if the fish 
are in taking humour, it is the most deadly style of fishing, and 
that in which the largest fish are caught. It is not very apparent 
whether Walton had any personal knowledge of grayling fishing. 
1 cannot find that 
he says so, nor 
does he mention, 
for all his love 
of subtle baits, 
this of the 
‘« grasshopper, ”’ 
but he mentions, 
as a grayling 
lure, “a fly made 
of a paroquet, a 
strange, out- 
landish bird ; and 
he will rise ata 
fly not unlike a 
gnat, or a small 
moth, or, indeed, 
at most flies that 
are not too big.” 
This is an 
accurate account 
enough of flies 
that tempt the 
grayling’s 
appetite, and no 
doubt the fly 
made of that ‘‘ out. 
landish bird’ 
is none other 
than the ‘ Red- 
tag,” great stand. 
by of the grayling 
fisher, “Once, 
fishing on anoted 
grayling, .. river, 
the writer ‘met 
another of the 
craft, perhaps 
one of the most 
finished ‘of the 
grayling fishers 
in the land. 
‘‘ What flies are 
you using?” he 
asked, I showed 
him the cast. 
“What!” he 
exclaimed, in a 
piously shocked 
voice, ‘‘ no‘ Red- 
tag’! The ‘Red- 
tag’ is de rigueur.” 
However, on 
that occasion, | 
fared, without 
my Red-tag, just 
as well as the 
far more finished 
Copyright artist with the 
fly de rigueur, for 
the fish were in sulky mood, and neither of us did anything 
worth boasting of. The grayling will take a sunken fly best, 
wherefore you may by preference fish for him down stream, with 
more than one fly on the cast; and it is said, though it is 
accredited a somewhat unfair and poaching lure, that an ant’s 
egg, so-called, on the point of the hook gives the fly an added 
attraction. Feta hae k 
In the picture accompanying the uppermost fish is well 
shown on the point of taking the fly, and no less characteristic 
is the spot in which the fish in lower stream is lying, behind 
the big rock which shelters him from the current’s full force. 
The third and lowest fish is lying at rest,on the bottom. 
Grayling have a tendency to work down stream when the water 
is low, and it may be feared that many, in the last two summers, 
forsook their usual resorts. 
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es HOSE who go in quest of the beauties of English gardens, 
associated with many splendours of architecture and 
many of the interests of history, will find them in every 
part of the land. Our survey has taken us north, south, east, and 
west, and we have found our subjects sometimes on the level 
plain, sometimes among broken undulating country, occasionally 
in deep valleys, and not seldom on lofty heights. Each and every 
situation demands a treatment of its own, and the happy 
adaptation of the house to the landscape and of the garden to 
both is the object of the artist's hand, and its delineation is the 
reason of the present delightful quest. In not a few places have 
we found the character of the land demanding, or at least 
suggesting, a terraced formation for the gardens. The terrace 
has sometimes been found severely formal and classical, at 
times invested with varied form and - much picturesqueness, 
and occasionally taking the form of an adaptation of the ground 
itself, 
This may be said to be the character of the great grass 
terraces at Clifton Hall, but they are associated with superb 
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garden architecture, in a most satisfactory way. Of them more 
anon. The house stands on an alabaster rock overlooking the 
wide pastoral valley of the slow-winding Trent, making its way 
through the greenwood country to the Humber and the North Sea. 
A wide outlook over a far landscape is opened from the windows 
and terraces. The mansion is of late Jacobean character, 
belonging to that period or aspect of the style—if the word style 
can be used where the features are so distinct—in which the 
classic and stately had replaced the broken and picturesque. Red 
brick always falls well into a garden picture, and Clifton Hall is 
no exception to the rule. 

The location is ancient, for Clifton is mentioned in Domesday, 
and even in the Conqueror’s days there was a house on the site. 
The manors of Clifton, Wilford, and Barton have been held by 
the family of Clifton ever since those times, though the estate 
has now passed through the female line to the present owner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hervey Juckes Lloyd Bruce, late Coldstream 
Guards, whose mother was the daughter of Sir J. G. Juckes- 
Clifton, M.P., ninth Baronet, and sister and heiress of Sir Robert 
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Clifton, the last Baronet of the line. She married the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Hervey Bruce of Downhill, Bart., and died in 1891. 
The permanence of English institutions is but the reflection of our 
social life, for, great as have been the changes in the descent of 
property, it is still possible to tind many examples like that of the 
long-lineaged family at Clifton Hall in the territorial records of 
the land. 

The chief features of the grounds at this imposing seat are 
the fine grass terraces we have alluded to, of which there are 
five, one above the other, adorned by rows of magnificent old yew 
trees, as well as by some splendid single yews. These terraces 
add distinction to the gardens, and are amongst the most famous 
examples of their kind in England. The gnarled old yew trees, 
which give such strong character to many English gardens, 
enhance the quaintness of the picture. Terraces, as we know 
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from the many descriptions of gardens that have appeared in 
Country Lire, are of many kinds, sometimes paved, sometimes 
laid with gravel, sometimes with a balustraded supporting wall, 
and sometimes, as we see at Clifton, covered with turf, very 
beautiful indeed being these gentle lengths of rich verdure, 
overlooking the great landscape below. 

Some notable gardens in England possess a succession of 
terraces. Those at Chatsworth were for the most part destroyed 
in the changes introduced by Paxton. At Haddon Hall the 
famous terraces form a beautiful feature, and are well described 
in ‘* The Formal Garden in England,” and there, as at Clifton 
Hall, the yew casts its shadow over the turf. The gardens of 
Haddon “are laid out in four main levels; at the top is a raised 
walk . . . planted with a double row of lime trees. About roft. 
below this is the yew tree terrace, divided into three plots, about 
15yds. square, surrounded by 
stone curbs, with yew trees in 
each angle. These were once 
clipped, but are now grown 
into great trees, overshadowing 
the entire terrace. ‘ Dorothy 
Vernon’s Stairs’ descend on to 
this yew tree terrace. A flight 
of twenty-six steps led from 
this terrace to a lower garden 
about 4oyds. square, divided 
into two grass plots. A walk 
from this garden skirted round 
two sides of a second garden 
laid out in three levels, and 
reached the postern door in 
the outer garden wall by 
seventy-one steps, laid out in 
seven consecutive flights.” It 
is an example of garden archi- 
tecture and design at their 
best. 

Clifton Hall is also very 
dignified and_ beautiful in 
arrangement of analogous 
character, though different 
form, for the grass terraces 
are associated wifh beautiful 
stonework. That charming 
grouping of the curved stair- 
ways to the terrace by the 
old chapel might have been 
transported from some old 
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Italian garden. Look at the 
mellow stonework, at the 
mosses that clothe the surface, 
at the ivy that fondly clings, 
at the beautiful vases filled 
with floral wealth; think what 
it is to ascend to the green 
terrace above, and to look out 
over the balustrade across that 
noble basin covered’ with 
water-lilies, and at the gracious 
scenes around. Then, again, 
how noteworthy is the quaint 
and attractive character of the 
contrasted semi-circular form 
of another flight, the convex 
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form of the lower steps leading 





to the concave plan of the 








upper ascent. These are in- 








stances of imagination leading 
to a_ beautiful expression of 





garden architecture. 

The various parts of the 
grounds at Clifton are very 
charming. Thus, the Italian 
garden at the back of the 
house is remarkably attractive, 
and commands a superb view. 
There is a modern rose garden, 
with beautiful herbaceous 
borders formed recently, and 
a pergola. How often do we 
now see the pergola in English 
gardens! It has become quite a fashion of late years to 
create such features. That at Clifton Hall is very delightful, 
and provides both a grateful shade from hot suns and a place 
for the growth of beautiful climbing plants, the gloriously 
coloured vines, the rose, sweet-scented jasmine, honeysuckle, 
clematis, and many another graceful plant. The word pergola is, 
of course, Italian, and such places were formed originally of 
wooden uprights and crosspieces, with stone piers and _ pillar 
supports at the angles. In Italy the vine has been the trailer 
used to cover these structures, and the word pergola signifies a 
variety of vine. ‘The roses are very interesting at Clifton Hall, 
and comprise many choice varieties of the various groups into 
which the rose family is divided. It is very interesting to find 
how largely the rose has been planted of late years in many 
English gardens. At one time it was confined to a rosery, and 
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trained in the most formal fashion, but since a better gardening 
spirit has prevailed, promoted doubtless by the acquisition of the 
many beautiful tea-scented kinds, the rose has played a proper 
part in the adornment of the English garden. By simple 
grouping of distinct kinds, keeping each apart, one obtains their 
full value, and the tea-scented race flower bountifully until the 
late autumn, even until winter in mild years. 

Clifton Grove, a fine avenue of double rows of old elm trees, 
on which Kirke White wrote a celebrated poem, extends from 
the Hall to the village of Wilford, a distance of nearly two miles. 
Clifton Church, which is situated close to the Hall (a private 
gate opening from the front approach into the churchyard), is of 
very ancient date, the greater part of it being of the twelfth 
century. On the gable at the west end is a stone crucifix, one of 
the very few remaining in England. It is said to have escaped 
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the hand of the destroyer owing to its having been overgrown 
with ivy in the image-breaking time. The church contains 
many fine and interesting monuments and brasses to the Clifton 
family, and its tower is an interesting feature from the gardens. 
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A VERY SMALL CONSERVATORY. 
yE RHAPS some owners of very small greenhouses may be tempted to 
| consider—and this espécially in the winter—that the possession of such 
an article is only one degree better than having no glass at all. Indeed, 

I have known some amateurs who were so unsuccessful with these little structures 
that they gave them up in disgust, and ieft them empty all the year round, or, 
thinking them nothing better than eyesores, had them pulled down, Yet it is 
quite possible to get a good deal of pleasure out of a tiny greenhouse, although 
it is often necessary to go quite out of the beaten track for the purpose. In the 
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first place, where such a little house is concerned as that described by C. A, 
Baynes in Country LiFe for April 21st, it is nearly hopeless to attempt heating 
it and growing plants which need warmth in winter. The factor chiefly militating 
against success is the impos;ibility of getting a proper circulation of air. Even 
if heated by an apparatus whose combustion, whether of coal, coke, oil, 
or gas (the latter very seldom success‘ul under any circumstances) is 
entirely outside the greenhouse, while flow and return hot water pipes are 
within, the ideal arrangement, there is generally difficulty. Either the air 
is too hot and dry, and making it less so generates steam, which hurts 
the plants, or it is too moist and stagnantly warm, and in a wee greenhouse 
needful ventilation generally means pernicious but unavoidable cold draughts. 
I cannot conceive of any circumstances wherein a gas apparatus inside 
the house would permit of healthy growth. With a radiating oil stove, 
very carefully attended to, and burning the best of oil, it is possible to keep 
plants of certain kinds going through the winter, if the house gets a fair amount 
of sun heat too. But the lifelessness and tendency to damp off in a house so 
managed is very depressing, and, having tried all methods, I think the aspirant 
will do well to give up the idea of 
heating, with the consequent trouble 
and expense, and setile down to 
make the best of a perfectly cold 
greenhouse. After all, in this he may 
grow many things much better worth 
having, as rarity goes, than zonal 
geraniums and fuchsias, and he can 
have something different from the 
general run, which is _ always 
refreshing. 

Bulbs are, to begin with, a great 
success. In advising these I am not 
by any means confining the grower to 
a short spring season, such as is 
occupied by hyacinths, tulips (which 
are rather troublesome pot bulbs, 
except in the case of the dwarf and 
early kinds), and narcissi, all that the 
average amateur gardener seems able 
to suggest. On the contrary, I could 
give a list of bulbs, not difficult to 
manage, which, planted in pots or in 
many cases preferably by the dozen or 
so in pans, would carry the flower- 
lover pretty well round the season. 

In the autumn, for instance, we 
have the autumn-flowering crocuses, 
grand for. pan culture. There are 
upwards of thirty varieties of 
these, and very few people in 
towns know of one; they can be 
had in bloom from the end of 
August until the winter-flowering 
kinds begin about December, and 
then the vernal species succeed 
them; only twelve pans of these, 
Mrs. Brucés four for each season, would strike 4 
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brave note of colour and give great interest. Varieties 
are a matter of choice from any list, issued by a grower 
who makes them a speciality; hut many suggest longi- 
florus, odorus, lilac, a very cheap kind ; asturicus, purple ; 
sativus, another cheap kind; speciosus and hadriaticus, 
white, among autumn kinds; while iridiflorns, dark purple 
with a paler inside ; ochrolencus, white and orange, or the 
exquisite zonatus, are rarer and perhaps more lovely. Of 
winter kinds we have not so many, and may try chrysan- 
thus, ceep yellow ; etruscus, white and lilac ; Imperati, 
very lovely in three colours combined ; and Sieberi, bright 
mauve, 

The vernal species are very many: Susianus, 
Tommasinianus, Olivieri, and aureus sulphureus concolor 
are, respectively, gold and brown, bright pale blue, orange, 
and sulphur-yellow, and are among the best known. Is 
not this material of interest, and the culture very simple. 
Then comes the scilla family, from Scilla autumnalis, 
purple, to the blue, white, and pink squills of spring, all 
lovely in pans; then the snowdrops and _ snowflakes, 
from which latter I would pick out Leucojum autumnale, 
pinky-white, and Leucojum carpaticum (late spring flower- 
ing) for pots; and from the former Galanthus plicatus, 
the huge Crimean snowdrop, like a big brother of the 
pretty Galanthus Elwesii, in its turn dwarfing the ordinary 
snowdrop. Then of the rarer daffodils, jonquils, and 
narcissi there is choice to carry us on over the three or 
four months of spring and latest winter. Only to mention 
a very few, there are the delicious little cyclamen flowered 
daffodils (Narcissus triandrus calathinus), the large sulphur 
hoop-petticoat (Corbularia citrina), the white hoop-petticoat 
(C. Clusii), and the large yellow C. conspicua, the wee 
trumpet daffodil cyclamineus minimus, with its big brothers 
major and maximus, the lovely Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain, nanus, flowering in March, and those of white 
trumpet daffodils, which are too rare, and in some cases too dsar, for the 
ordinary out-of-door gardener, but which fully repay pot culture. The hardy 
cyclamens, too, are well suited for pan culture, and from these both autumn 
and spring flowering, we pass to Chionodoxa gigantea, lig blue stars of March 
to May, June, and July, when some of the megaseas or big saxifrages in pots will 
be interesting, and there are perennial plants, just not hardy enough to stand a 
winter out of doors with safety, yet brave to win through it in a cold house. 

A camellia will often do well in a tiny house if it can have a good root 
run, and it does not like too much sun, I have been keeping in view the fact 
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that many of these tiny houses, like that of your correspondent, get very little 
sun. Those which do get it in full violence are perhaps even harJer to deal 
with; they must be provided with a blind in summer, or washed over with 
shading. To returnto May, June, and July, in such « house as the one described 
by interest and beauty are now amply supplied by the lilium family-—Lilium 
auratum macranthum, the speciosum (lancifolium) forms, white, pink spotted, 
and red spotted ; Lilium Browni, with its big white trumpets lined with amber ; 
Lilium longiflorum, pure white tubes; the little pink Lilium rubellum, which 
comes from the pine woods and likes poor soil. All these would do well in such 
a house. Even if all the bulbs mentioned had to be bought 
and planted freshly each year, the cost would not be very 
great, it would hardly exceed the cost of heating; the 
pleasure of them should be worth much money. I have not 
touched on many rare beauties of iris kind or such perennials 
as some of the hardy primulas, the rarer campanulas, 
Portenschlagiana, muralis, carpatica, and c, alba, or bulbs 
like Merendera caucasica, Hyacinthus azureus, one or two 
of the lachenalias, bravoa, brodizas, brevoortia, or the 
Chilian crocus (Tecophyliea cyanocrocus), simply for want of 
space, not because there is any lack of material. But to all 
owners of these tiny glasshouses I would say : Get out of a 
groove, in which amateurs are so apt to stick ; find out 
what the things I have mentioned are like and try them. 
Do not try them all at once, and beware of overcrowding 
and under-cleaning, of damp, dirt, fungoid growths, and 
begrimed glass; tidy up your greenhouse frequently, and 
be satisfied with two or three things in full bloom at a 
time ; be very prone to under rather than to over water in 
winter, and remember that from September to April the 
sun is your best friend, and from April to September often 
your worst enemy. M. L. W. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
T seems but a short time since, almost at the moment 
of Mr. Ruskin’s death, I reviewed a translation by a 
great lady of a capital book by Monsieur S. C. de 
Soissons, on the subject of the Master. Now there lies 
before me a far more ambitious effort. It is a translation 
into English, by the same M. de Soissons, who was himself 
in need of a translator a short time since, of a novel written 
by Miss Marya Rodziewicz, a noted Polish writer. The 
genesis of the novel itself is strange. The ‘‘ blood-curdling 
stories of the barbarism of Russia” in connection with 
Siberia are, says the French author, in effect, all nonsense. 
The best way to disabuse the public mind of unreasoning 
prejudice against Russia ‘would be by a novel based on 
life in Siberia, and this novel was written by Miss Marya 
Rodziewicz.” And that sentence brings me up at once 
to the only adverse criticism of this novel which it is 
necessary to offer. One cannot make out for certain what 
M. de Soissons means. Was this novel ‘* Anima Vilis” 
(Jarrold), now published in English, or something like 
English, already written, or did the lady write it, and did 
she permit it to be translated, expressly for the purpose of 
converting English-speaking readers on the Siberian 
question? The matter is left in doubt simply because M. de 
Soissons, clever and accomplished as he is, has not that 
acquaintance with the English language which is 4 condition 
precedent to lucidity. The fact is that you may be correct, 
without being ‘clear, grammatical, but not idiomatic. 
There is such a thing as the style of the great and good 
Ollendoff, and M. de Soissons has got it to perfection. 
The effect is not natural, _ Here is an example : 


The lady said, ‘‘Sit down beside me; are not your 
hands or feet frozen?” 
‘*T don’t know ; it seemed to me I was dying.” 


-* 
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«Such cold as this is trifling,” growled the coachman; ‘you must b: a 
stranver.” 

‘Yes, I come from Europe.” 

* Aha! well, sit down. It’s n-ne of our business.’ 

The man was aout to sit down, when a threatening bark resounded from 
the sleivh. 

“ [there is a dog,” said the traveller, ‘* Will he not Lite me?” 

‘Weil, it’s not his ‘ault that you are a thief or a murderer,” said the 
coachman, indifferently. ‘* He wouldn’t do any harm to a good man.” 

At this the man slipped his hand into the sleigh and touched the dog, who 
raised its head, smelt the hand, and stopped barking. The stranger sat 
quietly. 

‘* Well, don’t be angry that I suspected you,” said the coachman, whipping 
the horses ; ‘the dog was barking before he smelt you.” 


’ 


” 


IIence comes it that our translator does one knows not how much less 
than justice to the work of the woman of the luminous eyes ard sympathetic 
face who is shown upon the title page. Nor does he improve matters much 
when he attempts to show his familiarity with our much-maligned tongue by 
making a resident in Siberia say ‘* By Jingo!” Even if any body did say ‘* By 
Jingo,” nowadays to introduce such an expression into such a situation would le 
an artistic mistake. 

Lut, having said thus much against the translation, I have nothing but 
praise for so much of the original as the translation has permitted to penetrate 
what Iam pleased to call my brain. It is, in the first place, the story of the love 
of a humble but self-effacing man for a maid, and as such it is far from poor. 
It is, in the second place, a picture, bearing the clear impress and hall-mark of 
truth, of the social life of the Siberian community, and as such it is almost 
unique. The simplicity of it, may I say even its Christian simplicity, is entirely 
delightful. It shows us a people plain, primitive, believing in the gospel of 
work and of equality, of extraordinary and ready kindness, children of Nature, 
yet very human. If they have a fault, besides that of talking Ollendorff, 
it is indifference to dirt. This fault, especially when she is among the 
Kirghiz, Miss Rodziewicz desciibes with the realistic force of a Zula. Llere. 
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for example, is a fine 
piece of descriptive 
writing, and wit.’ it I 
leave the novel: 


They went in the 
direction in which the 
smoke was seen. It 
became more and more 
distinct, but nothing 
else indicated a human 
habitation there. 
Around the sweet water 
lake the wind had 
heaped the snow on 
herbs and weeds; the 
evaporation of this 
snow was what had 
looked like snow from 
afar. They approached 
the yurts, and around 
one of them Mrozo- 
wiecki perceived piles 
of blackened bones 
of the cattle who had 
perished—the trophy 
of the winter. Among 
these skeletons, which 
were more or less bire 
of meat, some living 
beings were moving. 
They were the 
with their knives the remainder of tne 
voraciously. As soon as they noticed the 
strangers they hid in the interior of the pile. 

The yurts were all round. Thick felt con- 
stituted the interior walls, while the exterior was 
of snow. The smoke escaped by a single opening, 
which served also as a door, and was covered by 
a piece of felt. The doctor, being familiar with 
their customs, entered the first yurta, followed 
by Mrozowiecki; Andryanek took care of the 
horses. 

Thick darkness and frightfully vitiated air 
were the first things that impressed one on enter- 
ing the yurta, and the stench was so strong that 
Antoni staggered and wished to retreat. But 
hearing the doctor’s voice, he mechanically 
repeated after him the words of greeting, and 
began to look around. Little by little his eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, and he could 
distinguish different objects in the room. Ile 
was standing as though in a bx, narrower at the 
top and with dark sides. Under his feet was a 
felt carpet, and in front of him a fire built with 
dried manure, over which was suspended a large 
iron pot filled with koumiss. Near the walls, 
on a pile of felt, was a human figure, and two 
others could be seen sitting near the fire iooking 
curiously at the new-comers. 

The doctor opened the conversation, having 
first seated himself. ‘‘I greet you, Beygabul- 
Buka.” 

‘*Be healthy,” answeréd one of the seated 
figures without moving. He was the owner of 
the yurta, an elderly man, feeble and yellow, 
wearing a round black cap on his clean-shaven 
head, and dressed in a long sarafan. Having 
greeted them, he mumbled something in his 
own language, and immediately those seated at 
the fire handed the doctor and Mrozowiecki 
glasses of the dreadful-smelling koumiss. Probably 
they were Beygabul-Buka’s wives. Then they ap- 
proached the young man and began to mumble, 
making many gestures. Of this mumbling 
he could only understand one word, ‘‘bread.” 
Iz put his hand into his pocket and drew forth 
a large piece of cike which old Utowich had 
given him forhis luncheon. This he gave them, 
and they pulled it from his hands, divided it, 
and devoured it in the twinkling of an eye. 
Lecoming bolder, they began to examine him— 
to touch. his clothes and express astonisliment 
and wonder. 

I the meantime, the doctor explained his 
business, and the bargiining besan. They did 
not use many words. The doctor put before him 
the Chinese balls used for counting. and he 
indicated with these his price. The Kirghiz 
thought, looked, and added two balls, which the 
doctor rejected after a while. In that way they 
repeated the sime movement like two 
automatons. 

Finally, the Kirgh’z began to eagerly praise 
his own oxen. The doctor shrugged his 
shoulders, and said : ‘* They are not oxen ; they 
are skins!” and he again rejected the balls. 

Then he treated the Kirghiz to tobacco, 
and as they smoked their pipes only the sound 
of the wooden balls was heard. In that way 
they busicd themselves for about an hour. Two 
Kirghizes entere.| the yurta, and the women 
began to take the skin off a dead sheep. The 
scene grew animated, and from beneath the pile 
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of felts the Ue.ds of children began to appear. The new-comers also were served 
with koumiss. The doctor pulled a bottle of whisky from his big. 

Mrozowiecki approached him and looked at the balls. The difference was 
now one rouble. 

‘* Then this scarecrow is rich,” he said, so‘tly. 

‘* Every year I purchase from him 200 oxen. He has horses and sheep in 
the same proportion.” 

‘* How many are you buying now ?” 

‘* Sixty, at six roubles each.” 

‘* Are they honest ?” 

‘* They are thieves, and are cheated a hundred times themselves by others.” 

So long has been the screed concerning Anima Vilis, that it has become 


necessary to curtail that which I desired to say concerning one or two other books. 
As to the first of them, Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s ‘* Life of John Ruskin,” in a 
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cheap form (Methuen) it is fortunately not necessary to say muth, for it is well 
known ; but in the volume as it now stands much that was included in the two 
original volumes have been, very wisely, omitted, and there is a good deal of new 
matter in the form of hitherto unpublished letters. 

An interesting little book to those who have the good taste and sense not to 
be tored by anything and everything about India, is Major-General Fendal) 
Currie’s ‘* Below tte Surface ” (Constable). The major-general, like the lady in 
the song, always expresses his feelings in a very direct fashion, and he is a some 
what slovenly and slapdash writer; but he is lively and entertaining, and he gives 
one the impression that he knows what he is talking about, that is to say, the life 
of the Anglo-Indian official, the complex character of the Indian problem, and the 
extraordinary and varied qualities and peculiarities of the natives. In fact, he is 
an Anglo-Indian who is not wearisome, which is more than can be said of all his 
fellows. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA BY Rar 2 


THE UGANDA 


HILE South Africa has been 
under the microscope for 
the last three years, Central 


Africa has been almost forgotten. 
Everything done between the Cape 
and the Zambesi has been proclaimed 
with throats of brass, Also, nearly 
everything there has been done, or has 
come about, in a striking and dramatic 
manner, partly because it was necessary 
for Mr. Rhodes and others to attract 
public attention to their great enter- 
prises, partly because sensations and 
South Africa seem inseparable. The 
laying of the telegraph to Tanganyika, 
the railway to Bulawayo, and its sub- 
sequent extension, were all brought 
before the public in a way which struck 
the imagination, and the wonderful 
speed with which the country was 
being opened up was realised here 
almost as soon as at Cape Town. 
Meantime the Imperial Govern- 
ment, after passing a rather contentious 
little Bill, called the Uganda Railway 
Bill, in the House of Commons a few 
years ago, quietly made “a long arm” 
in from the coast and closed its fingers 
on the shore of Lake Victoria. Then 
itran up from the coast, through the 
heart of Africa, a railway such as the 
dark continent had never before seen, through a region of 
wonders the like of which simply does not exist elsewhere or 
even in Africa the marvellous. This line is now very nearly 
finished, and as the story of its building is interesting, and the 
country and the creatures in it even more so, we propose to give 
a few details about both, which, aided by the excellent photo- 
graphs, kindly lent for publication by the Uganda Railway 
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RAILWAY. 








IN THE PHORNY BUSH. 


Commission at the Foreign Office, will give some idea of this 
unique country, and of the opportunities now open to travellers, 
sportsmen, and naturalists who may visit it. 

The whole enterprise shows what interesting things 
often happen when people are trying to do something else. It 
is safe to say that most members of Parliament who voted the 
cash for a railway to Uganda had no more notion of what they 
were doing than if they had voted for 
a railway on the sea bottom. We had 
become possessed by agreement of a 
big block of country running in from 
the coast to the back of the Victoria 
Nyanza. This great lake, which is one 
of the main sources of the Nile, is far 
the largest piece of water in Africa. 
At the back of the lake was a country 
we did know something about— 
Uganda—which Captain Speke had 
spent a good deal of time in many years 
ago, and where in recent days a thick 
population of clever and rather civilised 
negroes were developing, among whom 
several missionaries were busy. It 
had a kind of importance, because it 
was at the head waters of the Nile. 
This was in our protectorate, but the 
trouble was to get at it. The caravan 
road from the coast was simply im- 
possible. The first 300 miles ran partly 
through a waterless desert, partly 
through the densest thorny scrub 
jungle, some idea of which is given by 
the illustrations in this article, and to 
make the impasse as complete as 
possible, the country for 250 miles was 
so infested with tsetse fly that no 
domestic animal could live there. Con- 
sequently, whatever was carried up to 
Lake Victoria had to be transported on 
men’s heads in 6olb, loads. To give an 
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instance of the difficulty of even making a start to go up country, 
when the railway was begun a contractor of great experience 
brought a miscellaneous lot of transport animals to work there. 
Among them were 486 mules, 130 camels, seven donkeys, and 
140 bullocks. All the camels died but fifteen, and of the creatures 
taken up country not one was left fit for use a year after. 
Of 63 Government camels all died, of 639 bullocks 579 died, of 
800 donkeys 774 died. This kind of thing had gone on when we 
first tried to perambulate our 

nice new territory, and this it 

was which led to the making 

of the railway to the lake, §& ad 

called, on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, the Uganda Railway. 
The idea was simple enough. 
You just run your line in from 
the coast to the lake, only 750 
miles, and there you are. 
That, I mean, was how it 
struck the public, who were 
rather keen on the idea. As 
Uganda itself is a_ stupid, 
uninteresting, over-populated 
place one wonders why. The 
lake, the big inland sea at the 
Nile head, was doubtless the 
attraction. But the public as 
a body certainly had no idea of 
what an earthly paradise to the 
traveller, hunter, and naturalist 
they were going to open out, 
or that here, if anywhere, lay 
the Delectable Mountains, that 
between them lay the great 
Rift Valley, like one of Gustave Doré’s visions of the Gulf of 
Hell, and that on either hand were stretched the Athi Plains, 
rolling out level to the mountain's feet like Martin's pictures of 
the Plains of Heaven; and if fancy never painted such scenery, 
or such scenes, the wildest imagination would never have 
ventured to people them with the innumerable giant beasts which 
wander over these plains, or wallow in the rivers which drain 
them. The pioneers of the railway found that they had broken 
into a natural reserve, in which nearly all the giant beasts 
which have perished before the skin hunter and the Boer south 
of the Zambesi, were to be seen in their primitive state, almost 
unmolested by man, though terribly ravaged by lions, and in 
numbers, or rather in multitudes such as those before which the 
early hunters in the south, Harris and Anderson and Gordon 
Cumming stood lost in amazement fifty years ago. Great though 
the destruction of life has been since the rinderpest swept over 
the country, and the railway was opened, these beasts survive yet, 
and in vast numbers, we must and ought to preserve them, but 
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of this we shall say something later. Meantime a few facts set 
down by explorers like Captain Lugard and Dr. Gregory, whose 
visits were only of yesterday to this paradise of game, deserve 
a word of mention if only as an indication of the kind of natural 
preserve of which this country has become the owner. I think 
the most astonishing indication of the abundance of the big game 
there is the number of the animals which live entirely by killing 
this big game. Now it is on record that a few years ago, after 
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leaving a post called Makakos, which can easily be found on the 
map, Dr. Mackinnon and Mr. Jackson saw a herd of twenty-three 
lions all together. Each of these lions would kill a zebra or a 


big antelope about every other day. So that for food for that 
little family or tribe of lions, all near one spot, about 3,000 head 
of big game per annum would be needed. A_ sportsman 
who was out there last summer saw a line of wildebeeste 
about four miles long, travelling by the side of the line, and 
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Mr. J. H. Patterson, who shot the man-eating lions which 
stopped the railway near the Tsavo River by killing twenty-eight 
coolies and nearly sixty natives, has seen a herd of these same 
magnificent beasts a mile wide in frontand too deep to count. There 
are eland and sable antelope, hartebeeste and waterbuck, Pallah 
antelope, many gazellzs, zebras in countless herds, hippopotami 
in the rivers, giraffe—fancy having giraffes tumbling over your 
tent-ropes at night, as happened to one gentleman recently out 
there—elephants in great numbers near the lake, and lions in far 
too great numbers either for the safety of the traveller, if they 
do happen to have taken a fancy to human flesh, or for the 
continuance of the game, if it is at all killed down. 

Flowers are not numerous or beautiful along the line of 
the railway. Nearly every bush, plant, or tree is in some way 
prickly, and though the thorns in the briar rose are very deco- 
rative, as Sir E. Burne-Jones shows in his pictures, the spikes, 
burs, caltrops, prickles, hooks, and thorns of these Central 
African plants are only unpleasant and suggestive of pain and 
discomiort. Yet, though flowers are 
scarce, beautiful butterflies abound. 
Perhaps the best headquarters for 
the butterfly collector is at Kibwezi. 
There the magnificent cool forest 
succeeds the sun-scorched plain, and 
there insect life flourishes in profusion, 
matching that of the forests of the 
Amazon. To the man bent on realis- 
ing the real magic of Nature or on 
discovering new and striking living 
creatures, the railway offers a unique 
chance. Instead of hurrying on from 
camp to camp, worried by looking 
after each lazy porter, always anxious, 
always on the tramp, he can settle 
down where he likes, and explore this 
virgin country, with a train ready to 
bring up any stores or conveniences he 
fancies, and to take ‘his collections to 
the coast, and an excellent refreshment 
room at every hundred miles, if he 
prefers to get his meals at what is 
practically an hotel. Nor need he fear 
that because the railway is there the 
animals have departed, or that the 
plains, bush, or forest have lost any, 
from the greatest to the smallest, of 
their living host. The lions who ate 
the coolies at Tsavo River are dead; 
but there are plenty left, and these may. often be seen, and have 
been shot, from the railway itself. 

But we were talking of butterflies, not lions. If anything, 
the Uganda Railway butterflies beat the lions for surprises. One 
of Dr. Gregory's butterfly hunts is, perhaps, the classic of 
modern stories in that line. He saw what was apparently a 
beautiful spike of flowers. He gives a coloured plate of it in his 
work on the Great Rift Valley, and it looks like a very bright 
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foxglove with greenish unde- 
veloped flowers above and 
bright rose-pink ones on the 
lower half of the spike, rather 
like sweet pea blossoms, these 
representing those fully out. 
There were several of these 
flowers growing near. On the 
lower part of the stalk of one 
he noticed something which 
caused him to give the flower 
stem a tap with his stick. 
All the flowers instantly took 
wing and flew away! They 
were butterflies, of a kind 
which produces both green and 
white -and pink and white 
specimens. But how was it 
that the green ones were where 
they would have been had they 
been undeveloped flowers, viz., 
at the top? 

One more story of the 
entomological wonders of 
the region will, or ought to, 
bring the enthusiasts in that 
line in haste to the happy 
hunting grounds of the Uganda 
Railway. 

Dr. Gregory was walking 
near some long, dead grass 
when he noticed a small cobra rear its head and begin to spread 
its hood. He could not see the snake’s body, but only its head. 
He took up a handful of sand arid threw at it, when the snake 
did not move, but spread its hood wider and hissed. He threw 
some more sand, and, as it did not move, struck at it with a 
stick. Then he saw that it was not a snake, but a big grass- 








nard Shaw’s ‘ pleasant”’ 
play, “You Never Can 
Tell.”’ It is so brilliant, 
so irritating, so clever, so 
perverse, so full of matter, 
yet so empty of reality, 
that properly to judge it 
is a most difficult task. 
To treat it as a farcical 
comedy, to praise its wit, its humour, its amusing qualities, 
is to recommend it to a certain large class of playgoers, 
and, no doubt, to assist in the filling of the treasury of 
the playhouse; but it would be doing the author an 
Injustice, highly as he deserves to be treated with scant 
ceremony for making fun of his own work, such fine work 
as is much of ‘ You Never Can Tell.’ To praise it on such a 
plane is to ignore the keenness of intellect which shows through 
the elfin tricks of the playwright, the probing of character and 
motive which furtively forces its way above the caricatures and 
absurdities of the people of his drama and the emotions which 
actuate them; to ignore the gleams of subtle sentiment which 
Peep out, seemingly in spite of Mr. Shaw, and make one angry 
that an author capable of so much should be content to gambol, 
Sprite-like, through the passions. 

We could forgive Mr. Shaw a very great deal; we could 
forgive him telling a human story through a medium, quaint, 
bizarre, eccentric ; we would not wish that the searching satire 
should be absent; we would even pardon the quips and cranks 
which place such unconventional people in a theme which, at 
heart, is very real and very true-—we would pass all this, and be 
content to see through Mr. Shaw’s treatment, and discover the 
genuine meaning of his story for ourselves, “All this we would 
do, but Mr. Shaw goes too far, laughs at himself too heartily, 


NE despairs to con- 
vey adequately an ° 
idea of Mr. Ber- 
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hopper, which, by spreading out its wings, counterfeited an 
angry cobra’s hood, and by scraping its legs together produced 
an imitation of the deadly serpent’s hiss. This is almost the 
most striking instance of protective mimicry in action ever yet 
recorded. C. J. CoRNISH. 

(To be continued. j 





allows his humour too 
free a rein, does not 
merely poke fun at those 
cenventions which are 
tricky and untrue to 
nature, but merely because 
they are conventions. It 
is a convention that a 
horse should have a tail, 
but there is nothing 
hackneyed in that, although horses always have tails. But 
Mr. Shaw would, no doubt, make us laugh heartily at a 
horse that was tailless. In a farce that would be a very 
good thing to do, but in a play with such infinite possibilities 
as ‘* You Never Can Tell,” it is merely frittering away a great 
opportunity. 

An ‘advanced woman,” a very charming example of her 
kind, before the action of the story, has separated from her 
husband and taken their children. They have not met for 
eighteen years. The eldest of them has grown up a disciple of 
her mother, intellect with her isall, the emotions are nothing. 
So directly a man makes fierce love to her, she, half-hypnotised, 
falls into his arms with his kisses on her cheek. Quite unneces- 
sarily, most inartistically, at the end of the play, Mr. Shaw 
springs one of his surprises on us; the character he has drawn 
so cleverly is ‘‘ given away” for a jest. She has gone through 
it all before. The man, on the other hand, is very consistently 
drawn, though his character is. not the character most suited to 
a play of this texture. He is a “ butterfly”’; at the end of the 
play, when they are engaged to be married, he half regrets his 
lost freedom. He is a duellist in the ‘‘ duel of the sexes,”’ and 
his explanation of his methods, with the apt comparison of the 
fight between the maker of big guns and the maker of armour- 
plates, is exquisitely clever. 

In one instance, Mr. Shaw has given us a character study, 
complete, convincing, and most appealing—that of the irascible, 
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hot-tempered, narrow-minded father who meets his wife and his 
children after many years. Very skilful, too, is the drawing of 
the old waiter, a perfect gem in its way. But even here Mr. Shaw 
sacrifices reality for topsy-turvey fun. The waiter remains a 
waiter when his son is an eminent Queen's Counsel, and continues 
his duties when his son visits the hotel wherein he serves. 
Belonging to the region of farce, and intensely amusing, are the 
two younger children, brimful of Mr. Shaw's uncontrollable fancy 
and Irish wit at boiling point. 

Should the management continue the run of the play until 
these lines are in print, we would recommend earnestly a visit to 
the Strand Theatre, where it was given at a matinée. In spite 
of everything, ‘‘ You Neyer Can Tell” is a piece to be seen. 
Although the misuse of great powers irritates and saddens, yet 
there is enjoyment in the result. The acting is beyond reproach. 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis acts the part of the “ intellectual” 
daughter to perfection. Mr. Hermann Vezin, as the father, 
Miss Elsie 
Chester, as the 
mother, Mr. 
James Welch, as 
the waiter, 
provide acting at 
its very best. Mr. 
George Raie- 
mond, Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, Miss 
Audrey Ford, 
Mr. Graham 
Brown—all are 
admirable. 





LL London 
is going 
- to see 


the exquisite 
Japanese 
tragedy, which 
forms the after- 
piece to ‘ Miss 
Hobbs” at the 
Duke of York's 
Theatre. It is 
one of the 
daintiest, most 
pathetic, and 
alluring _enter- 
tainments __ the 
stage has given 
us. Infinitely sad, 
the environment 
is so fresh and 
beautiful, the 
treatment so full 
of originality and 
charm, that the 
pain of it is never 
too poignant, the 
tragedy is tem- 
pered by a 
delicious sense of 
imaginative 
beauty. 

* Madame 
Butterfly’ is an 
adaptation, by 
Mr. David 
Belasco, of a 
short story by 
Mr. John Luther 
Long, which 
appeared in one 
ot the magazines. 
Its plot is so simple that it can be told in a few words. 
Cho-Cho-San is a Japanese girl who believes herself to be 
married to a young American naval lieutenant. He has 
been away for two years, but, though all around her fear 
the true state of things, she is firm in her belief and in 
her faith. He will come back ‘ when the robins nest again.” 
So she keeps her house gay and beautiful for him, their little 
baby waves the Stars and Stripes each day as she strains 
her ears for the boom of the guns of his ship in the harbour, and 
watches for him steadfastly. 

One day the gun is heard; he has come back. But not to 
her. All night long she waits and watches for him, but he does 
not come. And then she learns the truth; he has married a 
woman of his own country, who, hearing all, comes to her, 
pitifully, and asks her to let her take the future of the little one 
unto her own care. Cho-Cho-San knows that for her baby’s 
sake she must part with him; but life for her now is nothing, 
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and she stabs herself and falls dead in her lover’s arms as she 
holds out to him the little ch:ld, who sits, blindfolded, that it 
shall not see the self-murder of its mother. 

The tragedy of the thing is intense, yet it is saved from being 
unbearable by the poetry which surrounds it. Before the play 
has begun we have been shown scenes of lovely pictures of 
Japanese scenery, each glowing and fading beneath the rising 
and the setting sun—-from dawn to twilight. Thus we become 
attuned, as it were, to the atmosphere of the story to be set 
before us; we are made to understand the beauty of the few 
moments of the play in which a night is supposed to pass while 
the girl stands watching for her “husband” to return. The 
pathetic picture of the girl-wife, standing motionless, her eyes 
a-seeking, while the sunshine fades through purple twilight to 
the blackness of night, till the cold whiteness of the dawn ripens 
to the yellow giory of the risen sun, will not readily be forgotten. 

Miss Evelyn Millard as Cho-Cho-San surprised us by the 
simple strength 
of her playing, 
the natural 
tenderness and 
pathos of it. 
She had a 
difficult task, 
speaking in 
broken English 
all the time, but 
she succeeded to 
admiration. The 
rest of the cast, 
especially Miss 
Susie Vaughan, 
touched always 
the right note of 
simplicity and 
restraint. 


HE “ Quo 
Jadis,” 
at the 


Adelphi Theatre, 
is not an enter- 
tainment to 
which we need 
pay much atten- 
tion; it is not of 
the class of 
theatrical perfor- 
mance likely to 
appeal to readers 
of COUNTRY 
Lire. It is a 
vulgar and taw- 
dry piece of work, 
which drags 
religion in at 
every turn in the 
attempt to obtain 
a portion of the 
public which 
made ‘* The Sign 
of the Cross” a 
phenomenal 
success. But 
“The Sign of 
the Cross” was 
a strong play, 
which Mr. 
Stange’s version 
of “Quo Vadis” 
is not. Splendid 
scenery and 
gorgeous dresses 
are brought to the assistance of a singularly dull and dis- 
agreeable drama. Mr. Taber, Miss Ashwell, and the rest of the 
company worked very hard. 





heroine of ‘* The Man of Forty” with Mr. George Alexander at the 

St. James’s Theatre, is one of the ‘commanding figures,” physically 
speaking, of: our stage. Miss Opp is an American actress, who has made her 
home among us, whose work is always ‘distinguished by earnestness and care. 
One of the lect of her performances was as the gipsy girl in ‘* Rupert of 
Hentzau,” lately being presented at the St. James’s. ; 

The ranks of the ‘‘actress-manageresses” grows steadily. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Mrs. Langtry, Miss Neilson and Miss Tempest will be joined by Miss 
Janette Steer, who, at the Comedy Theatre, will present a new comedy by that 
brilliant writer, Mr. Charles Brookfield, entitled ‘* Kenyon’s Widow.” 

The appearance of Miss Julia Neilson as Nell Gwynne during a temporary 
season, under the control of Miss Neilson and Mr. Mollison, while the 
Haymarket company is on tour, will possess more than common interest. Ne 
more striking representative of the vivacious comedian and favourite ot 
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Charles II. could be imagined. The play is from the pen of Mr. Paul 
Kester. 

Miss Marie Tempest, too, is also to appear as that fascinating actress, for 
she announces her temporary departure from the lyric stage, and her advent as 
an actress without the aid of vocalism in a version by Mr. Anthony Hope and 
Mr. Edward Rose of Mr. Hope’s novel ‘‘ Simon Dale.” This interesting event 
is to happen at a theatre not yet decided upon, on a date which remains to be 
fixed. PHa@sBus, 


ON THE GREEN. 


W KITING at a moment when the fate of the amateur championship of 








golf is still in the dark keeping of the future the most interesting 

of recent 
events is the Royal 
and Ancient Club’s 
Meeting at St. 
Andrews, Yet that 
meeting provided no 
features of special in- 
terest, brought into 
the light no new 
talent, nor supplied 
any remarkable re- 
turns, Victory was 
to an old golfer, yet 
one whom we cannot 


carried off a St. 
Andrews medal _be- 
fore, Mr. J. L. Low, 
late captain of the 
Cambridge Univer- 
sity team, and alwa s 
known as a strong 
and capable player, 
more formidable as a 
rule in match play 
than in scoring com- 
petition. |The score 
at which he won, 83, 
was nota remarkable 
one; but there wasa 
strong westerly wind, against good scoring. Indeed, it is very evident that 
something must have been against the go:fer, seeing that 83 was the best in so 
good a field. Mr. J. E. Laidlay took no less tian g1. ,»Mr. Balfour Melville, 
another ex-amateur champion, was 85, and equal with him at that moderate 
score were Mr. Mure Ferguson ai.d Mr. R. B. Sharp. After these three there 
was a gap till 88, at which score several players returned cards. But. in front 
of the three 85 men, and between them and Mr. Low, came Mr. Charles 
Hutchings with 84. He, curiously enough, was playing round with Mr. Low, 
so that these two had the first and second medals between them. On _ the 
whole, it was certainly no triumph of the younger school that was celebrated at 
this spring meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club; but it is only fair to say 
that we look in vain on the list of players for the names of any of the leaders of 
this newer school. There is Mr. Eric Hambro, he was 93; but he was almost a 
Cambridge contemporary of Mr. Low; and there is Mr. P. Balfour; but he, 
again, is not quite in the front rank, nor in. the first youth, of the younger 
school. ; 

Returning to the amateur championship, which wili be an accomplished 
fact by the time these notes are printed, we sympathise much with the expression 
of opinion put forward by the St. George’s executive, deprecating applause in 
course of a game ; the applause that is bestowed on the siruke (generally a long 
putt, and so more than two-thirds of a fluke) of one maa is apt to be very: 
disturbing to his opponent, who has to play while that applause is still vibrating. 
It is against the traditions of golf, as the St. George’s notice remaiks, to show 
this ‘ feeling.” After all, it is a little against good taste, tov, as well as good golf. 

The legislature, that does all things wisely, has a new scheme this year for 
its Parliamentary hatidicap, the players being divided into two classes, and the 
members of each class being drawn together so that the individuals of each couple 
will be more or less equal. But as this is a matter that can only affect the 
preliminary bogey play (that is, so far as we can understand its intention), and 
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as each man will be playing azainst ‘* bogey ” and not against his mortal fellow, 
we cannot see that the wisely-laid scheme effects much. 

In spite of all we heard about the intention of several Scotsmen to refrain 
from entering for the amateur championship, we are glad to find no names of 
note conspicuous by absence. It would surely have been rather an exaggerated 
sentiment of re-pect for th: memory of the late Mr. Tait if any such reason as that 
had deterred them from compeiing. But, in point of fact, we find Mr. J. E. 
Laidlay’s name, Mr. Balfour Me'ville’s, Mr. R. Maxwell’s—there is not one 
wanting. Mr. J. L. Low, winner of the spring medal of the Royal and Ancient, 
we see has entered from the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, and so 
have several more. It would be interesting to know in whose keeping the 
Ciampionship Cup will be in the year that it is held by one entering from that 
society, that has not, to the best of our belief, a local habitation or a club 

house. Where will 
it be housed? But 
the hare has first tc 
be caught. 


Racing 
Notes. 


ONE of my 
readers will 
grudge me 

a little blow on the 
trumpet over the suc- 
cess of King’s Mes- 
senger, Diamond 
Jubilee, and Wini- 
freda, all of which 
were foreshadowed 
in these notes. Hid- 
den Mystery, too, 
has justified the con- 
fidence of his friends 
by winning the In- 
ternational Steeple- 
chase at Sandown, a 
victory which was 


W. A. Rowh AT THE POST FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. Copyright. emphasised by the 


fact of Covert Hack 
winning the Conyngham Cup at Punchestown. A horse that can jump that 
course may be regarded as unlucky to fall at Liverpool. But we have not much 
leisure to think over the past just now when everyone is talking of what will 
win the Jubilee, the Derby, and the Oaks. But as someone remarked the other 
day, you have forgotten the Chester Cup. No, I have not, but I never feel able 
to form an opinion about races on the Roodee, more particularly when the form 
of the competitors is so indifferent as it is this year, As far as the Jubilee at 
Kingston is concerned, I am inclined to think that Goblet is quite the pick of 
the basket. I have always liked the colt, and still believe in his capacity to win, 
To my mind he has improved considerably, even since the City and Suburbin, 
The next point o. interest is the Two Thousand in its bearing upon the Derby. 
No horse could possibly have won this race in better style than Diamond Jubilee, 
nor could any horse have behaved beter in the paddock or on the course, It is 
evident to me now tnat I overrate | Elopement, a very taking horse, but not in 
the first class by any means. Sailor Lad was second best no doubt, and Sidus 
isa colt with a future before him. Ovviously, he was far from being really 
wound up, and yet in a fast-run race he ran it right through and was placed. 
Sidus is a big useful sort of colt, and his future career is well worth watching 
with care. But ever since the Two Thousand I have been asking 
myselt how good the Prince of Wales’s. crack may be.. On the Two 
Thousand day he would undoubtedly have beaten Forfarshire, Will he 
do so on the Derby Day? Well, I ask my readers to compare the two 
photographs of Diamond Jubilee, published: in-‘-Counrry Lire this week, and 
that of Forfarshire in the issue of April 21st. A careful examination of these 
two very accurate portraits will give an idea of the somewhat different types to 
which these colts belong, ‘Some opinion can thus be formed as to their respective 
chances for the Derby, A sounder basis. for an opinion of course is the way in 
which each horse won last week. Diamond Jubilee could not possibly have 
done better, but Newmarket course is not Epsom, and the sights and sounds of 
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a Derby day are 
more trying to a 
horse of uncertain 
temper than _ the 
quieter atmosphere of 
Newmarket, © which, 
moreover, is the 
horse’s home. A 
good deal has been 
made of the some- 
what slovenly way 
Forfarshire won his 
race at Newmarket, 
but it should be 
remembered that the 
chestnut colt is one 
of the easy-going sort 
which will make a 
race with anything. 
I am quite unable 
to make a_ choice 
between the two, 
but if Diamond 
Jubilee is still in a 
good temper my 
judgment rather 
inclines to him. 
So far, putting sur- 
prises always possibl. 
in law, love, anc 
racing out of th 

question, I can see 
nothing else wh'ch 
should trouble the 
favourite. More 
public money goes 
on the Derby than 
any other race of 
the year, and the 
public are sure to 
back the  Prince’s 
horse, some because 
he is the Prince’s 
horse, and _ others 
out of grateful memory of his elder brother Persimmon, Last Saturday 
at a certain fashionable club I found Chevening was a strong fancy. I 
mention it because those who like the horse belong to a keen family of 
sportsmen and race-horse owners, but I do not believe in the horse 
getring nearer than possibly third or fourth, The One Thousand was an 
easy win for Winifreda, but the most inexperienced could see that Lutetia 
was not nearly ready, and may be very much better by the Oaks. Vain 
Duchess was undoubtedly stopped by her infirmity. The events of the last 
week have raised the reputation of St. Simon and Melton, for the Minerva colt 
is said to be better than the Schoolbook filly, and gave that useful youngster, 
the Polly Escles colt, a handsome beating in the May Plate. Both the Two 
Thousand and the One Tnousani winners are his progeny, while Forfarshire’s 
dim, St. Elizabeth, is also a St. Simon. All three pedigrees are worth careful 
examination by the studeat of breeding, who will not fail to note how ciosely 
related all these cracks are. In one point. of breeding I like Forfarshire’s 
pedigree better than the others, for he has Hermit blood through his dam, and 
I have a theory, though no great stress need be laid on it, that Hermit blood is 
most useful on the mother’s side, It is more than likely that Diamond Jubilee 
will run for the Newmarket Stakes, as it will probably do him good. Three 
things remain to be said before passing to other topics: First, that Marsh’s 
credit ia bringing out Diamond Jubilee cannot be over-rated. We praise the 
horses ge.erally, over-praise the jockeys, and forget the trainer, who really 
often wins the race, but no one can overlook Mursh’s share in the Prince’s 
Newmarket success. [Hlerbert Jones had nothing to do but to sit still, and he 
did it, and thereby added greatly to his reputation. Only those who have ridden 
in races know how hard this is to do. Then will readers please look at the 
admirable photograph of the start for the Two Thousand Guineas, probably the 
best start seen at Newmarket this year. There is also an illustration of the 
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starting-gate, a 
machine for which 
I have no fancy, but 
which the conduct 
of jockeys at the 
post has rendered 
necessary. One 
racing writer has 
raised the question 
of change of air for 
horses at the stud. 
It is not quite a 
new " idea, Some 
years ago it occurred 
to a large farmer 
and horse-breeder in 
Lincolnshire. He 
had a_ horse that 
was successful and 
popular as a hunter 
sire. **T should 
say it is about time 
to change the horse,” 
was suggested, 
‘No, no, I won't 
change the horse ; 
I changes his air.” 
Sure enough, on 
enquiring, it was 
found that the horse 
was sent away to the 
sea-shore for a couple 
of months or so at 
the close of the 
season. The salt 
breezes and keen air 
of the German Ocean 
worked wonders on 
the old horse. Many 
people will be glad 
to hear of Captain 
Wilfred Ricardo’s 
well-being, so far as 
that is possible, at 
Pretoria. It is said, by the way, that it was the breaking away of an impatient 
ex-steeplechaser that caused the owner and rider of Philosopher to be “ left ” on 
the occasion of his capture. I wonder where old Nunthorpe, Colonel North’s 
City and Suburban winner, is now. He, too, it will be recollected, is among 
the captives in the hands of the Boers, VEDETTE. 


Dog Show at the Aquarium. 


CCORDING to the arrangements of the Aquarium management an 
A important dog show will be an event of almost weekly occurrence 
for a short time to come, the first exhibition of the series—which was 

for foreign dogs, certain varieties of terriers, beagles, and pet dogs—having 
taken place last week, This was urquestionably one of the most brilliant and 
success‘ul functions of its kind that has occurred for many a day, the large 
building leing filled throughout the progress of the show by an unusually 
aristocratic gathering of dog lovers, whilst the merits of the 600, or to be exact, 
597 competitors, many of which were entered in several classes, surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of the committee. The beagles were an admirable 
collection, Mr. W. R. Temple, who won first prizes with the heavy bred 
and workmanlike Tybroughton Demon and the charming — expressioned 
Leyswood Dolly, and Mrs. Oughton Giles being the most successful 
exhibitors, Mrs. Giles’s Benedict of Radnage, the winner in the 
pocket class, being a superb little hound. In the  hard-haired 
Scottish terriers, Mr. J. W. Lidlow experienced a remarkable run of luck with 
his grand puppy Prince of Brae, which secured premier honours in four classes, 
whilst Mr. Mutter was to the fore in two ins:ances in the Dandie Dinmonts with 
the pepper Blackadder, the best of the mustards being Mrs. Grieves’s Thistle 
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Prince. The admirers of that good old-sporting variety, the Skye terrier, were 
no doubt delighted to find the entry such a good one as it was, and here both 
championships fell to Mrs, Freeman by the assistance of Zentha and Alister, 
whilst in the Chow Chows, Mrs. Faber’s celebrated red Chow VIII. was once 
more in his old position at the head of affairs ; other winners in this section being 
Lady Granville Gordon’s Blue Blood, and Miss A. Cust’s Fuftboo. Mrs. 
Oughton Giles followed up her success in the Beagle classes by winning two 
first prizes in whippets by the help of Anonymous of Radnage ; the winners in 
the champion competition amongst the Dachshunds being Captain and Mrs. 
Barry’s Walwin, and Mr. E. S. Woodiwiss’s Baretta, the owner of the latter being 
at present at the front. Some first-rate toy bulldogs were also exhibited, the 
principal winners being the Hon. Mrs. Baillie’s Lina II., and Miss Beren’s Pere 
Boojum. A special word of praise may also be expended upon the toy spaniels, 
in which classes Mrs. Graves was the principal winner, her black and tan 
King Charles Mistress Mary being particularly admired by connoisseurs of this 
most valuable and ancient variety. Yorkshire terriers made a fine show, 
Mesdames Walton and Beard being most success‘ul, as is usually the case 
with the exquisitely proportioned Chelsea Premier, Ashton Marvel, and Chelsea 
Pretty. The remaining classes showed an immense improvement upon recent 
years, the popularity of the Royal Aquarium as a rendezvous for dog lovers 
having been established beyond all doubt. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TTCHE literary letter by ‘*C. K. S.” in the Sphere, which is, as mine 
4 must perforce be, and for the same reason, thin in these days of 
storm and stress, contains one piece of information which will be 
welcome to all readers, one which may be good news to a few, and 
one of the finest “bulls” on record. The information is concerning 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s forthcoming work, and the “bull” is concerned with one 
of them. The news which all will welcome is that, under the title ‘*‘ The Old 
Familiar Faces,” and through Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton will publish reminiscences of his dintinguished literary and artistic 
friends. As the list includes Rosetti and Morris, and as Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
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probably more intimate with Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburn than ‘any other 
living man, and as Mr. Watts-Dunton will certainly write nothing that is not in 
the Lest of taste, no book is likely to be more agreeable and interesting. But 
for this, as for the author’s other work, we shall have to wait until the autumn. 
That is a pity. It is surely high time, seeing that this war seems likely to 
go on indefinitely, that men and women should take to their ordinary pursuits 
and pleasures in spite of it. 

The next piece of information is given in a somewhat ambiguous form. 
‘¢ The second book, a novel, will be looked forward to with immense interest 
by those who enjoyed ‘ Aylwin.’” There are a good many tones and moods in 
which this sentence may be construed. Personally, I must admit that ‘* Aylwin,” 
in spite of the conspicuous power of the writer and his mastery over language, 
did not entrance me, but the reverse. It seemed to me to have everything which 
is necessary to a novel except the one thing which is vital and essential-—that is 
to say, life. Still, the next sentence is promising. ‘‘ The title has not been 
decided upon, but I understand that Mr. Watts-Dunton proposes to treat of the 
well-nigh impassable gz//f that 7s built up by Society in our modern era.” The 
italics are not inserted by C. K. S., but marked by me. The phrase sounds as 
if Mr, Watts-Dunton were about to work miracles. In fact, it is legitimate— 
quite good-humouredly, of course—to describe this clause as a Shorthorn Bull, 
champion of its kind. 

More men and women, it is to be feared, will welcome the intelligence, also 
given by Mr. Shorter, that Messrs. Methuen will not permit the war to postpone 
the production of Miss Marie Corelli’s new book, ‘*‘ The Master Christian.” The 
public has, partly by reason of illness on the part of Miss Corelli, been compelled 
to wait five years after the publication of ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan” for a long 
book by the author of strange Lut powerful work, and it will be all agog now. 
_Yet Miss Corelli has not a tenth part of the culture or the literary skill of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. Only she has’ the one thing needful, the creative power, in far 
larger measure. 


I extract the following passage from the Dazly News, via the Académy : 


We are told that the robberies of show-cases at public institutions, one of 
which occurred at the Natural History Museum, Kensington, last Sunday week, 
date from the appearance of a certain story by a famous novelist. 


AN EXCELLENT START. 
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We are informed that the diffusion of ‘‘ Stalky and Co ” among schoolhoys 
is apt to increase the difficulties of maintaining discipline and a respect for school 
regulations. The head-master of a large public school tells us that he attributes 
a recent misdemeanour of a pupil directly to the influence of that work. 


‘* Who,” says the last-named paper, ‘‘is the popular novelist of the first 
paragraph, and what is the title of the story?” Now here is a personal failing 
of mine, and it would be interesting to learn from correspondents whether it is a 
common failing. Over and over again, especially at railway bookstalls, I have 
bought a book to pass a journey with, of which the title seemed to me quite 
unfamiliar, and on opening it have found that the whole story remained clearly 
imprinted on my memory. It is soin this case The story is one of a professor 
who stole by night into the museum of which he had charge, and removed the 
precious stones out of an antique breastplate, replacing them with imitations. 
But as to the author (unless perchance it was Grant Allen) or the title of the 
story, my mind is a blank, and I daresay I shall buy it again by accident, and 
be angry accordingly. The explanation of this mental phenomenon, which is 
sure to be general, is that when a story is good one gets absorbed in it, and 
forgets author and title ; and a further explanation no doubt is that titles are too 
often ill-chosen and inappropriate. 

But the second paragraph is really far the more interesting. It is a new 
illustration of an old story, it illustrates in a very forcible fashion the responsi- 
bilities of novellists, it almost makes one wonder whether there was not some 
justification in the old-fashioned practice of regulating the reading ef the young. 
We laugh sometimes at the magistrates who deplore the influence of ‘* Penny 
Dreadfuls ” upon the boys and the young lads of our great towns, but in nine 
cases out of ten cause and effect are to be traced with ease ; and the case of 
Stalky is only that of the ‘* Penny Dreadful” on a higher plane. Consummate 
craftsmanship lays before boyish readers imaginary boys whose ideals are mean, 
whose ideas are vulgar; and the boyish readers, being mimetic, are distinctly 
the worse for the process, Let no man underrate the influence of books in the 
formation of character and taste, even in determining one’s walk in life. Mine 
certainly was determined by a novel, and that novel was ‘‘ Pendennis.” From the 
age of sixteen, or thereabouts, I shaped my life accordingly, doin: no more work 
at school and college than could. be avoided, but enough to get through, 
deliberately placing myself later in the same environment which was that of 
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Arthur. But other and earlier books all but led me astray, Marryat inspired a 
passion to go to sea; Mayne Reid instilled a des’re, which will probably never 
be realised, to see wild life in the Western States ; good Thomas Hughes braced 
my moral fibres ; ‘‘ Eric, or Little by Little ” almost provoked a reaction by its 
‘* goody ” tone, and so forth ad infinitum. Ina word, all powerful books have 
an influence for good, or for evil ; and the novelist’s responsibilities are real. 

Editors come and go rapidly on the S¢. James’s Gazette. First Mr. Sidney 
Low succeeded Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who resigned upon a point of 
principle. Then, after working with great ability and industry for some years, 
Mr. Low resigned, and Mr. Hugh Chisholm, a most accomplished person, reigned 
in his stead on a three years’ agreement. He lasted precisely three years, and 
he was followed, some time about Christmas last, by Mr. Theodore Andrea 
Cook. Now he has gone also. It would be interesting to know whether 
there is much competition for the vacancy. 

The magazines of the month contain an unusual quantity of entertaining as_ 
distinguished from merely improving matter. In the Mineleenth Century 
Baronne A. van Amstel writes amusingly of the true ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and Dr. Jessopp, always fascinating, on the ‘‘ Elders of Arcady.” The piece de 
résistance of the National Neview is Mr. H. Babington Smith’s ‘* Ladysmith 
after the Siege.” The Fortnightly is very military, and Blac: wood contains the 
diary of a Boer from Colenso to Spion Kop, which is full of interest. Perhaps, 
as a parent, I may be permitted to endorse Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s plea for the 
old-fashioned methods of education in the Cornhil/ as against kindergartens and 
all-that kind of thing. He instances a parent who would not allow his son to be 
taught to read because children read in ‘‘ unhygienic attitudes.” — ‘* For my own 
part I would risk the hygiene for the sake of the education.” 


Books to order from the library : 


*€ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box.” Henry Ilarland. (Lane,) 
‘* His Lordship’s Leopard.” D. D. Wells. (Heinemann.) 
‘« The Seafarers.” J. Bloundelle Burton. (Pearson.) 
‘“‘The Minx.” Iota, (Hutchinson. ) 
‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” W. H. Wilkins. (Hutchinson.) 
‘Cricket in Many Climes.” P. F. Warner. (Heinemann.) 
LOOKER-ON, 
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double image.” Thus Sir Ralph Gallwey, and he adds in a foot-note, 
**T have heard tell of a shooter who complained that when a single 
bird rose he saw two, and often fired at the wrong one, but I imagine that 
luncheon must have had something to do with such a lamentable state of affairs.” 
That is hardly fair upon the shooter, for, as I have already shown to be the case, 
a very small cast in the eyes presents a douLle image to the brain always, and it 
is only when the eyes are true to each other and focussed upon a sinzle object 
that the two images which always exist are superimposed on the brain. The slight 
pressure on the eyelid of a finger, as previously suggested, will show anyone what 
those with a cast in the eyes, however slight, have to put up with. That the 
man so unfortunate should aim correctiv, but at the wrong image, is entirely 
chance, as there is nothing to show which is the image of the aiming eye. 
Moreover, if the left eye happens to let in more light than the right does —and 
this is often the case with those who, from halt, aim with the right eye—then it 
is a certainty that the aim will be at the wrong image. It is quite true that 
the brain does not always quickly récognise the two im:ges when they are 
there, but that seems to be ovly because one is brighter than the other. 
If a telescopic-sighted rifle is taken in hand and an object is focussed, 
then the rifle presented the line of sight of the left eye is nt interfered with 
in any way. It has aclear view of the object all the time, yet the instant 
the right eye sees the enlarged and clear o'j:ct through the telescope, the left 
eve’s image is automatically lost to the brain, a!though it must be there to the 
left eye all the time. But although this is a seeming support of the theory that 
the brain cannot quickly see two images together, really it is nothing of the 
kind, for the following reason. The act of looking at an object through a 
telescope alters the focus of the eyes, not merely of the eye that looks through, so 
that the image is lost to the left eye because it is out of focus. Again, Sir Ralph 
Gallwey says: ‘‘ For my part I cannot see how it is even possible for a man with 
ordinary sight to aim with both eyes,” As I explained last week, this is an 
entire mistake, and the only people who cannot aim or align with absolute 
accuracy with both eyes are they who more or less see two images, not super- 
imposed, upon the Lrain, and they who cannot see the game with the left eye 
and cannot see the sights with the right. Sir Ralph's mistake has, to mv 
knowledge, done duty in the gun-room for thirty-five years at least, and in 
considering the difficult question of aiming it cannot be too often insisted upon 
that the left eve alone need see the game, and the right eve alone need see the 
sights of a gun or sights of a rfle. Without that knowledge it is quite 
impossiile to grasp the full bearing of the experiences which have been 
recorded in print by such excellent writers as Sir Ralph himself, Lord 
Walsingham, Mr, A. Stuart Wortley, and many others. 
I must guard myself against being thought to mean that these writers or 
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anyone else can teach how to shoot by books. What they can do ard have done 
is to wipe away a lot of superstition and bad teaching, such as before prevented 
a man with a gun in his hand using his own judgment and gaining precision with 
experience. But even they, as I have shown, have allowed some superstitions 
to remain, and some of them have even repeated these old errors. 

As to shooting by the muscular sense between hand and eye alone without 
alignment, I can, to a ceriain extent, do it mys-If. Everybody can to some 
extent. I can go as far as knocking over a rabbit jumping across a 4ft. ride or 
path. But I cannot shoot pheasants coming down wind without.alignment, and, 
to my knowledge, I never saw the man who could make good work at them 
without either two-eyed or one-eyed alignment. It would be dingerous to say 
that there are no such men, but I will never believe it until I see one able to 
bandage up his right eye and shoot from the right shoulder equally well, with or 
without the bandage, not at a mark, but at fast birds coming at all angles and all 
speeds. There is necessarily no question of ‘‘double image” in two-eyed 
alignment. There is the shadow, as it were, of the sight and barrel seen by the 
le‘t eye, but this will by most people be ignored, and if not, a Gilbert sight will 
p:event the left eye seeing the sight, and thus the doub'e image disappears, while 
the images seen ly each eye of the game, superimposed in the brain, will remain 
unchanged. In practice the difference is great between aiming with two eyes 
and with one only. First, you get twice the light; second, you never get the 
gun between you and the gime so that the latter is lost sight of. 

Someone lately had an article in the /7e/d in which the young beginner at 
partridge driving was instructed. But it turned out from his advice that 
he was a one-eyed shooter, and he should have said so, because he was 
advising things that only apply to a one-eyed shooter. Mr. A. Stuart Wortley 
falls into the same mistake, and the article in the /7e/d looked as if it had been 
made up from the advice given by Mr Wortley. The latter says: ‘I have 
seen in print some absurd sugyestions ” (italics mine) ‘‘ that you should aim on 
the bird and then toss the gun forward to where you think your shot would 
meet him.” Later he says: ‘‘ In the case of a bird coming quite straight and 
directly over your head, ,ou may do it with advantage, since the gun, when put 
up to the spot you mean to arrive at, will blot out the body of the approaching 
bird, and it is necessary to point fora fraction of a second at his beak to keep your 
line of aim true.” Here we see first that Mr. A. Stuart Wortley is a one-eyed 
shooter, heciuse the gun blots out the bird from his view, therefore an aligner ; 
that one of the best shots in England at pigeons, at driven game, and with the 
express rifle is an aligner with one eye only and with the other shut; and, 
besides, that he has to adopt a method at overhead birds in consequence of 
this, which he regards for every other kind of shot as ‘‘absurd.” But all 
this is read between the lines, and the man in the //e/d, like many another 
probably, has adopted it, and recommended this exception for a particular 
bird as the best thing to do, not because it is the best, but only because 
it is the only plan for a one-eyed alizner. To the two-eyed al‘gner it in 
no way applies, because he never loses sight of his game by a blot out by 
the gun. Mr. Wortley condemns the alignment and the after toss because he 
says it necessitates two aims instead of one. _ I rather think what is meant by 
the advocates of the system of getting alignment, then tossing the gun and 
firing, is nota double alignment at all. I should describe it as being a simultaneous 
pull of the trigger and toss of the gun. Both of these operations take time, 
they are never instantaneous, and they can go on simultaneously, and as the 
alignment of the game is only first got in order to ensure that the gun is jerked 
in the true line of flight of the game, it is questionable whether there is very 
much, if any, loss of quickness. Even Lord de Grey aims, for he sometimes 
puts up his gun, fails to get on to his satisfaction, and therefore takes it down 
again without shooting, which is clear proof that he only pulls trigger after 
seeinz where he is pointing in respect to the game. If, then, you can pull 
trigger and toss the gun, the few inches it has to be tossed, simultaneously, 
there is no loss of time in doing two things in the same time one would occupy. 

The ‘‘ toss” of the gun has a very great advantage in practice, but not 
more than ‘“‘swing” has, They are not quite the same thing. ‘* Following 
the game,” ‘‘ swing,” and ‘‘ toss ” are almost the three degrees of comparison 
in the art of shooting in front of your game. Following round is said 
to be dangerous, but only because it is so slow a _ method of 
doing the right thing that the shooter takes too long about it, 
so long as to rake the flanks of the line of guns and set everybody 
wondering who will be the bearer of the sad intelligence. ‘‘Swing” is the 
same thing, only done quickly; but it has also ano:her meaning ; it expresses 
the same quick go'ng with and past the game in order to get to the front of it, 
but it may be done before the gun is at the shoulder as well as after it is there. 
‘* Toss” is, as described above, a quick movement after the aim, not governed, 
like the others, by eye measurement, but by time. Of course there are people 
wh» would not agree to these definitions; but thit is the sense in which the 
majority of shooters understand them, and the sense in which I use them in 
these papers. One or other of them is probably always used by successful 
shooters at driven game. I know that some people beliese that they fix on a 
point ahead of coming birds and then put up the gun directly to it as if it were 4 
sitting shot ; Mr. Watts of the London Shooting School says that all those who 
think they do so are mistaken, and that, unknown to themselves, their barrels 
come with the game. \ No one has better chance of judging, and he is no doult 
right, Common-sense Would say thit this was so. The object is not sitting, but 
moving rap-dly ; there’ore, the point in front of it to be aimed at is moving 
rapidly, and the intentions of the sl.ooter are changing with the moving object. 
It follows that when the gun is moved towards the shoulder its direction of 
puintins continues to change until it gets home to the shou der ; in other ords, 
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it describes a ‘‘swing” after and then in advance of the game. ‘‘ Swing,” 
‘* following-on ” and ‘* toss ” all have this advantage, that they negative the two 
principal causes of missing—those two which account for 90 misses out of 100, I 
should siy. First of all, personal error in timing is a frequent cause of missing, that 
is, sending the brain message to the finger to puil the trigger before the aim is 
perfected, but when it is scen that it is going to be correct so as to get the shot 
out of the barrel simultaneously with correct aim may he too late or too early. 
This error varies with the shooter’s health; varies with the individual; varies 
with the rite of ignition and with the rate of combustion ; but all these varia- 
tions are negatived and made of no account by ‘‘ swing,” ‘ following-on,” or 
‘*toss,” provided the gun is not stopped when the brain says to the finger ‘‘ now 
pull.” An equally important fault avoided by moving the gun in one direction 
is that while so employed the muscles cannot involuntarily move it in any other ; 
in other words, the gun must stop before it can begin to wobb!e. No man can 
hold a gun or rifle still in the standing position. Generally the oider to pul 
trigger given by the brain is unintentionally accompanied by relaxation of 
rigidity of muscles elsewhere ; generally in the left hand, supporting the barrel, 
when, of course, down goes the muzzle a quarter of an inch, and Lroken legs 
hang on the poor bird to show the shooter that he was wrong somewhere. | 
would insist, then, in agreement with most writers on the subject, that ‘* swing” 
or ‘‘toss,” one or the other, are the most important things to learn in shooting 
driven game. Those who do not insist on ‘‘ swing” or ‘‘ toss” insist on the 
left arm doing all the work of aiming. This is almost, but not necessarily quite, 
the same thing. Mr. Stuart Wortley, who calls ‘‘ toss ” al surd except for an-les, 
when he himself requires it, is very strong on the left arm doing all the aiming, 
all the putting up and directing of the gun. Although he says that any pushing 
with the right hand is fatal to good shooting, as a matter of physical fact the 
right hand can do all the shooting, whereas the left cannot. [Tut your right 
hand in your pocket and sce how you can aim without it. This will be said, 
perhaps, to be too extreme to apply, but it seems to me that if you want to know 
the work of each, you should try them separately. The German Emperor 
manages to get on fairly well with his right hand alone. Mr. James Purdey is 
the inventor of the theory that the left hand must be kept well forward and do 
all the aiming. I am far from saying it is not a good thing to insist on, but 1 
say it for a different reason. It is not because you can pull the gun about quicker 
with the left hand than with both (you cannot do it one half as quickly), but I 
agree only because when the left hand has all the energy put into it it cannot 
get relaxed and drop at the moment of pulling trigger. 

Shooters owe so much to the writers I have mentioned above, that it is 
hardly necessary for me to say that, agreeing with 99 parts in 100 of what they 
say, I do not write by way of adverse criticism, but only try to go a step further 
than the points to which they have so ably led. ArGuUS OLIVE. 
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[To THE Epitor oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I think there is another side to the question a correspondent has raised 
under this heading. Many men of my acquaintance took to poultry farminz some 
three or four years ago, when the air was. full of the subject and le.turers 
went about raising a great many fallacious hopes. ‘The result has too often been 
adead loss. In parts of Sussex and Surrey, where the industry has grown 
naturally, it is easy to find markets. But elsewhere farmers should be warned 
not to go into poultry on a large scale till they know where the produce 
can be sold. One of my friends was left with about 300 spring chickens on his 
hands last year. Now the question is—Can the Poultry Organisation remedy this 
defect? If they are merely an advisory body it is doubtful if their services are 
needed, and I have not heard of their attempting to organise the business, 
Needless to say, I wish all success to their object. All that I doubt is whether 
pentiful—too plentiful—exhortation is bringing us nearer 
its achievement. —AGRICOLA. 


A MAGNIFICENT MAGNOLIA. 

(To THE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Si,—I send you a photograph just taken of a magnolia 
conspicua var. soulangeana in our garden, supposed to be 
the largest in England, in case you may like to reproduce it. 
It is 30ft. high, nearly 36ft. from side to side, and was 
planted about sixty-four years ago. Some of the flowers 
Measure 10in. across.—K. P, RADFORD. 

FLOWERS FOR A MUD-BANK, 

(To THE EpITorR oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Str,—I was much interested in the question asked by a 
correspondent recently about flowers for a mud-bank. I 
Would suggest the following : Carex folliculata, C. lupu- 
lina, C, lupuliformis, C. riparia variegata, Acorus 
calamus, Cyperus longus, Glyceria aquatica (rank grower), 
Juncus zebrinus, J. spiralis, Typha augustifolia, T. lati- 
folia, the marsh marigold (Caltha palustris), Cornus var. 
(dog wood}, Equiasetum vars. (horsetails), the noble Iris 
aurea (on dryest spot), and. Polygonum cuspidata,— 

‘[All these plants are thoroughly suitable for the 
Purpose named, and would assist greatly in converting 
an essentially uninteresting feature into one of considerable 

uty and interest. Such a spot if not treated in the 
Way suggested must be a real eyesore to any lover of 
~ ‘err nat such should’ not exist “n a garden.— ~ 
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BLACK CHOW-CHOW. 
[To THE Eprror or **Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—You kindly invite us as constant readers of your most valuable paper 
to send you any photosr:pi s we may have of our special pets. I venture to enclose 
you one of my very handsome pure black Chow-Chows, in the hope that you may 
find a place for him, as he is as perfect in character as he is in appearance, 
and can do all th ngs but speak. He comes of noble lineage, being a grandson 
of the Honourable Mrs. McClaren Morrison’s celebrated John Chinaman, 
champion and first prize w.nner, and also includes the renowned Chow II, 
in his pedigree. His own name is Quang-hai, and he is the owner of a 
perfectly black tongue. —CHARLOTTE LINDSAY COOPER. 


NARCISSUS IN JARS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I notice a letter of Mr. Sydenham’s ve growing of narcissus in china jars. 
Having some spare hyacinth glasses this year I planted some white and yellow 
narcissus bulbs in a mixture composed of cocoanut fibre refuse, crushed charcoal, 
and bonemeal, and have had some of the finest flowers thit have been grown in 
this way, and some that were potted in a similar mixture have flourished in a 
like manner. In growing in ths compost it is necessary to tie down the bulbs 
to the rims of the glasses, for when they throw forth their roots the bulbs are 
forced up from the soil. I would have forwarded you photographs, but the bul's 
are now out of flower.—W. T. CATLEUGH. 


A STRANGE NURSERY. 
{To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFEs.”] 
S1r,—I think it may interest some of your readers to hear the following facts. 
In a disused pig-sty filled with straw a ken made her nest in one corner. Into 
another corner a cat brought one by one her tiny kittens a few hours old. When 
the cat left the kittens the hen left her nest and sat on the kittens until the cat 
returned when the hen immediately got out of the way. This has gone on now 
for a fortnight, but the last few days the hen does not leave the kittens, but the 
kittens go to the mo’her when she comes at intervals to see them, and the old 
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hen is beginning to object pretty loudly to the 
cat coming anywhere near what she believes 
evidently to be her offspring. There are five 
kittens, arid a more curious sight you could not 
see than these litle kittens cuddling as close 
as they can under the wings and feathers of the 
old hen. —BEATRICE HARGREAVES. 

{Our correspondent adds a capital sketch, 
which, unfortunately, would not lend itself to 
the purposes of reproduction.—ED. | 





AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

{To tHE Epivor or ‘‘ CountrRY LiFE.”] 
Str,—I enclose a plate of a white cockatoo 
doing one of his tricks, namely, blowing his 
nose. —H. LAwson. 


STONE VASES. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”j 
S1r,—Having searched in vain through your 
advertisement sheets to find the addresses of 
some stonemason who can make stone vases, 
I am writing on behalf of Lady Reckitt to ask 
you if you can assist her in the matter, What 
she requires is ‘‘ ornamental stone vases” 
suitable for standing at the corners of a sunk bed, : 
and she can hear of no stonemason capable of undertaking the work. With 
your wide experience she feels sure you will be able to help her.—GRACE 
LEVETT for LADY RECKITT. . j 

[We will make enquiries. The question is not an easy one to answer.—ED. ] 

A UNIQUE GATE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

Six,—I enclose you a photograph of a curious old gate on my father’s property 
of Stratton Strawless, erected in the year 1830 by Robert Marsham of Stratton 
Strawless. It is made entirely of agricultural implements, and is, I believe, 
unique of its kind. I hope you may find it a suitable photograph for 
reproduction in CouNTRY Lire. —ARNOLD R. KeEpPEL. 





CREAM-COLOURED MOLES. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—In reference toa letter on the above subject lately appearing in your 
paper, and asking whether moles of this colour were often seen, I may say that 
on a certain estate in the West of England there was a few years ago a whole 
family of these cream-coloured moles. It was said (but what proof there was 
of it I do not know) that they lived till the second generation and then died off, 
or weie absorbed in the greater numLer of moles of normal colouring, In any 
case, after a year or two they were seen no more.—H. G. 


DEUTZIAS AND DWARF WINDOW PLANTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you account for the condition of the enclosed spray of a plant 
which was sold to me for a Deutzia aurea marginata, but which I think must be 
D. gracilis? I Lought the plant in the autumn of 1898. In 1899, last spring, it 
had on’y a very few bunches of flowers, and a// of them withered when about 
half open like the enclosed, During the summer it grew fairly well, and now 
again this spring it is covered with flowers, but they all appear to be blasted 
before opening. Jvenclose a fair specimen. The plant is rather small in size, 
in an 8in. pot, and kept in a window fully exposed to the south and the sun, 
but with no fire in the room. The buds are on the plant a long time before 
they show signs of opening, and then only come to the size of the enclosed and 
wither away. The plant is again making several strong new shoots. I should 
be pleased if you couldyadvise me what is wrong with the plant, and how to 
remedy it. I should also be grateful if you would kindly tell me of five or six 
dwarf-growing poi plants to suit the window mentioned above which would give 
a long season of bloom each year.—S. J. JONES. 

[The name of the specimen sent is Deutzia gracilis, which -is often affected 
in the way described. At first the flower buds develop in the normal manner, 
then when they are about half grown growth is arrested, and the buds wither 
up. This is caused by a check of some kind, such as a direct cold draught, 
want of water at the roots, or too dry an atmosphere, this last in particular. 
Plants in windows frequently suffer from want of atmospheric moisture, and it 
is probable that this has affected your deutzia. Even when planted in the open 
ground a spéll of dry, harsh winds will often affect the buds in the same way. 
With regard to your plant, it may be stood out of doors as soon-as the spring 
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frosts are over, and allowed to remair: there till 
the end of November or even later, when if it is 
put into an ordinary garden frame without any heat 
the buds will gradually develop as the spring 
advances, and when they are past the critical 
stage the plant can be taken indoors and stood 
in the window. Occasional watering with liquid 
manure during the growing season is of great 
service. For continuous blooming there is 
nothing to surpass some of the commonly- 
grown subjects, such as fuchsias, with zonal and 
ivy-leaved pelargoniums, and to these may be 
added two pretty primulas, viz., P. floribunda 
(yellow) and P. obconica (lilac). Some of the 
dwarfer forms of tuberous begonia are also well 
suited for such a purpose, and the bushy-growing 
Begonia Weltoniensis will bloom throughout the 
summer. Campanula isophylla alba, a delightful 
pendulous - growing harebell with pure white 
blossoms, should if possible be, suspended, as in 
this way it is seen to great advantage. During 
the winter a good plant of Solanum Capsicas- 
trum with its profusion of red berries forms a 
bright feature indoors, and remains in condition 
a long time. —Eb. ] 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—My son, aged eighteen, wishes on leaving school: to learn thoroughly 
agriculture in all its branches. Can you advise me the best way to proceed to 
get him thoroughly trained ; also best county in England to get livélihood in 
that employment. My children are all troubled with crooked spines (but only 
one deformed), therefore plenty of fresh air is almost a necessity. My intention 
is to let this place and go to some spot more suitable for my son to learn either 
agriculture or fruit growing. He prefers the former, and wishes to choose some 
healthy place to suit all of them. Being a widow, and no relatives who can 
advise me, am sorry obliged to trouble others. Any information as to where to 
apply, expense incurred, etc., would be gratefully received. With thanks in 
anticipation and apologies for troubling you.—A. A. R. B. 

[As economy has to be considered, Reading College may be recommended. 
The tuition fees are for Diploma in Agriculture, Certificate in Agriculture, and 
Dairy Teachers’ Certificate, £16 per session (48 per term). The charge for 
students residing on farms recognised by the Oxford and Reading Joint 
Committee varies from £50 a year upwards. Two years at college and two 
years’ practical work on a recognised farm will give the boy a mastery of the 
subject. Reading is a healthy town. Better defer the choice of a locality for 
farming till the boy has decided what branch to take up. Worcestershire or the 
Wisbech fen county might be recommended for fruit farming, but not for sheep 
or dairy work.—Eb. ] 


AN OLD SERVANT. 
(To THE Epsror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The enclosed illustration of country life as it appears in the charminz 
old-fashioned village of Chiddingfold in Surrey, not forty miles from Hyde Purk 
Corner, may interest your readers. The old man resting in the foreground 
is a typical countryman of the better sort. He has worked for his present 
master, James Sadler, Esq., of Cherfoid (for many years the well-known and 
popular Master of the Chiddingfold Hounds), over fifty years, and still at the 
age of seventy-nine can do a good day’s work. Chiddin sfold, on the border of 
the Weald, is one of the most picturesque villages in Surrey. Ly‘ng high, it 
commands lovely views, extending from Leith Hill on the east to Blackdown on 
the south-west. A pleasant walk of three miles takes one to High Down Ball, 
from which one of the loveliest panoramas in England is to be seen.—R. B. 











